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NOTES FROM BOSTON. 
NATHAN HASKELL DOL8&, 
Boston, March 19, 1895. 


There is nothing more interesting in life than to 
make voyages of discovery. I remember as a boy 
penetrating the mysterious affluent of a noble river 
and feeling like a new De Soto or Bilboa as my boat 
turned beckoning capes shaded by bending trees from 
which wide-winged birds flew screaming away. The 
sunbeams filtered down between interlacing boughs 
and the murmuring ripple of white-haired shallows 
came musically down the stream, under the purple 
banks of which the long-nosed pirate pickerel lay 
lurking or the painted trout darted like a vision. 
That stream would probably seem cheap and tawdry 
to day from the knowledge that others had been there 
before, but the feeling of having discovered is a trans- 
mittendum of boyhood, come down with all the other 
precious unanalysable recoilections of the past. 

There is something of the same pleasure in discov- 
ering the hidden qualities in men’s minds; their 
secret interests, their chosen passions, their inner 
selves, one might say their mysterious affluence, For 
almost all men, however dull apparently, have some 
hidden shrine at which they worship without telling 
all the world, and this makes their true riches. 

The other Sunday I happened to be invited into 
the library of a man who bears the reputation of being 
very silent and unget-at-able. By chance I went di- 
rectly to an obscure corner of his library and there 
found his pride—a little collection of books in dozens 
of different languages. There were grammars and 
dictionaries of tongues of which, to use Daudet's 
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somewhat irreverent phrase /e bon Dieu lui méme n'a 
This was the silent man's 
pission, and people would gladly have 
talkea with him, he would bury himself in some 
book, thus acquiring as many languages as ‘“‘ The 
Learned Blacksmith.” 

I found that he read and spoke Danish and Dutch, 
and German like a native. He professed to have 
only a smattering of Russian; nevertheless he was 
reading at the rate of ten or twelve pages every day, 
and had already read many of the masterpieces of 
Russian literature. Having broken through the crust 
of his taciturnity, I found him most interesting in his 
special knowledge. He talked eloquently and wisely 
on the difficulties of mastering foreign tongues and 
on the best methods to be employed. It may interest 
other students of languages to know how highly this 
student praised Rudolf Giegler's ‘‘ Echoes of Modern 
Languages,’ which may be obtained of Dr. Nutt, of 
London. They may be had now in German, French, 
Italian, Spanish, Dutch, Swedish, Danish, Roumanian, 
Russian and Modern Greek. These annals contain 
conversations on various topics with about four 
thousand well selected words. The German ones 
have vocabularies and are more useful than the ones 
prepared for English students. There is also a 
series of admirable simplified Grammars which in- 
clude a very large number of languages: Sanskrit, 
Lithuanian, Hungarian, Finnish, Japanese, languages 
dead and languages hving. They are published in 
Leipsig by Tiiibner at very reasonable prices, 


The Boston Hera/d is publishing some letters from 
Russia, purporting to be written by Lady Isabel 
Stewart. Some of her mistakes are ludicrous: She 
calis chai, (tea) stcht, which means cabbage-soup 
The peasant’s beer, fvas, she calls schwass, and 
declares it to be nasty! A recent German translation 
of ‘‘Anna Karenina,” renders the epigraph of that 
work thus: ache ist siiss und ich spieleass/ It is 
scripture and means ‘‘ Vengeance is mine and I will 
repay,”’ But the slav az is used instead of the 
Russian Ya. So the German translator thought it 
Vengeance is sweet and I will play the ace! 


jamats entendu parler, 
when 


meant: 

Last month I mentioned Dr. Dunning's Oriental 
trip: another personally conducted party will start this 
summer with a limited number of associates,under the 
direction of Professor Camille Thurwanger. This will 
be a distinctively artistic pilgrimage. M. Thurwanger 
was the famous painter, Corot’s, god-son, and is the 
author of a valuable article entitled ‘‘ Corot: his Life 
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and Character,” which was published in the Mew 
England Magazine sometime ago. His acquain- 
tance with the literary and artistic people of France 
and Italy and especially the leading artists of Faris 
will enable him to take his twelve pilgrims into 
studios generally closed to American visitors. He 
expects to be gone about eighty days, visiting London, 
Antwerp and Brussels, Genoa, Naples, Capri, Pompeii, 
Rome, Florence, the Italian Lakes and other places 
in Italy, the principal points of interest and profit 
in Switzerland and spending at least three weeks in 
Paris. M. Thurwanger has been for some years con- 
nected with the art-publishing firm of L. Prang; but 
his admirable pronunication of French and _ his 
acquaintance wi:h French literature has brought him 
into requisition asateacher. He has put the price of 
his trip almost phenomenally low and I, for one, wish 
I were to be in his party ! 

The uncertainties of newspaper life have been well 
illustrated during the past week by the sudden resig- 
nation of Mr. Francis O'Meara, for many years con- 
nected and identified with the Boston Journal. 
Mr. O'Meara's retirement is to give a place to 
Mr. Frank Stanwood, who is a relative of the 
owners of the Journal. Mr, Charles E. L. Wingate, 
the brilliant correspondent of the Cyvi¢ic, and author 
of the forthcoming book on the great actors who have 
assumed the parts of the Shakespearean heroines, is 
the managing editor of the same paper, and 
Mr. Philip Hale, the most brilliant, best informed, 
and by some, considered the most relentless of the 
musical critics of Boston, furnishes its daily paragraphs 
which never fail of caustic wit and information not 
easily found elsewhere. Mr. Hale is not ason of 
Edward Everett Hale. 


Little, Brown & Company will publish immediately 
the translation of a beautiful little story from the 
German of B. Schultze-Smidt, under the title of ‘A 
Madonna of the Alps.” It is a dramatic episode in 
the life of a young German artist who, on his way to 
Rome, stops for a few weeks at the house of a 
mountain guide on the romantic shores of the beau- 
tiful Lago di Garda. Some mystery hangs about the 
relations between the guide and his wife—a beautiful 
but infinitely sad woman, a native of Guidicaria in 
the Tyrol. The artist penetrates the mystery and 
falls in love with the woman, but the arrival of a 
band of his fellow students from Munich brings him 
to his senses and he goes with them and the guide 
on a tramp through the mountains. An accident 
takes place and through the means of it a reconcili- 
ation is brought about between the guide and his 
suspected though innocent wife. 

The characters are clearly drawn, the descriptions 
are full of poetic beauty, the moral plane of the tale 
is very lofty and the whole is permeated with the very 
atmosphere of Italy, while its dramatic and tragic 
interest (it ends happily) make it one of the most 
notable books of fiction. Little, 
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Brown & Company have also in hand two new 
books, due to Mr. Jeremiah Curtin; one is a new 
collection of stories from the Polish of Sienkiewicz 
and the other is a collection of Irish fairy stories 
collected by Mr. Curtin from oral tradition in South- 
western Munster. Mr. Curtin is at the present time 
at Windsor, Vermont. 

‘‘The Roberts’ House”’ will soon bring out the 
fourth volume of Miss Katharine Prescott Wormeley’s 
translation of ‘‘ Moliére.’’ It will contain ‘‘ L’Avare, 
Don Juan and Les Facheux.”” They have also in 
hand a new volume of stories by Miss Gertrude Hall, 
in somewhat the same style as her ‘Far from To- 
Day.” It will be entitled ‘‘ Foam of the Sea.” It is 
needless to say it is not inspired by tobacco. Messrs. 
Roberts Brothers make their spring list very largely 
in codperation with English houses: ‘‘ Tales from 
Scott,”” by Sir Edward Sullivan (London: Elliot 
Stock) ; ‘‘ The Son of Don Juan”’ and “ Mariana,” 
from the Spanish of José Echegaray (London: T, 
Fisher Unwin); ‘Young Ofeg’s Ditties from the 
Swedish of Ola Hamsson,” by George Egerton, with 
title-page and cover by Aubrey Beardsley (London: 
John Lane). They will also publish Dr. Philip Staf- 
ford Moxom’s eight Lowell Institute Lectures under 
the title, “‘ From Jerusalem to Niczea: the Church in 
the First Three Centuries."”. Dr. Moxom, who has 
been one of the presidents of the Browning Society, 
is very tall. Hetold me the other day that he had 
been happily exempt from puns on his name, but 
that one day when out walking with a friend, whose 
stature was much less than his, a friend seeing them, 
remarked that the two made a very good example of 
the Moxomum and the Minimum. Which reminded 
me of a jeu d'ésprit perpetrated not long since by a 
gentleman, poor, but proud, who found himself walk- 
ing across the Common between two bank officers. 
He remarked that his position was very appropriate. 
Pointing one hand to each, he said: ‘‘ There's cashier 
and cashier, but,’’ touching his own breast, ‘‘ no cash 
here.” 


’ 


=In its annual review of the output of literature 
the Publishers’ Weekly says: 

In noting the great popularity that “ Trilby,”’ “ The Manx- 
man,” “* Marcella,’ and “ The Priscner of Zenda,” the lead- 
ing English successes of the year, have justly achieved in this 
country, we must not forget that great successes are also to be 
pla ed to the credit of our own novelists, s veral of whose 
works have reached the 20,000 mark in book form, while 
others have had a circulation in the magazines that is simply 
enormous. Our literary periodicals play a far larger part in 
our social life than do the English magazines, and offer a 
field for our own writers which they have no difficulty in 
almost exclusively filling. While the warm reception ac- 
corded to the exceptionally good English novels of the year 
is ** greatly to our credit,’’ we have not overlooked nor left 
unread the good books by our own writers of fiction, This 
is proved by the numbers sold of Mrs. Deland’s strong novel 
of “Philip and His Wife,’ Miss Wilkins’ ‘* Pembroke,” 
Crawford’s charming “ Katharine Lauderdale,’ and War- 
ner’s “The Golden House,” which in London also have 
been most enthusiastically reccived. 
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WITH THE NEW BOOKS. 
BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS, 
It is well that Walter Pater's last book, published 
since his death and bringing sense of loss to all who 
felt the ineffaceable charm of his ordered style, should 
be of Greek art. He, too, was Greek. Not of Athens. 
Of Rhodes rather. But not Alexandrian. Half the 
book is given to Greek myth and half to Greek sculp- 
ture. The last is the fragment of a larger work. Yet 
in this fragment is a larger view than is elsewhere in 
avolume. The metal origin, the early graven idol, 
gina and the athlete, bring this current down to its 
bloom, and there is in each sentence sensitive sym- 
pathy. Dionysos, Ceres and Hippolytus—the last a 
marvel of prose picturing—deal with the essence 
of those local cults which make up Greek relig- 
ions, for as Pater aptly says there was no Greek 
religion, 
**® 

The stream of Parliamentary law which arose from 
the English fount separated from its parent stream two 
centuries ago, although the separation only became 
visible a century ago, and first through Jefferson’s 
utterance. The curious to know just what the separ- 
ation is, will find a brief but clear hand book in ‘‘ The 
Chairman's Guide,”’ by Mr. Henry Frith, with many 
suggestive contrasts as on the previous question, and 
prohibiting motions to adjourn from those favoring 
pending business. 

**% 

Telepathy, thought transference, hallucination, 
dreams, hypnotism, apparition and all that cargo of 
shadowy sights, from without or within, sub liminal 
depths of our own consciousness, known or unknown 
forces, have for ten years past been the subject of 
much research, whose results are scattered in transac- 
tions and books, costly or not to be had easily. For 
ninety cents, you can get all this mass put in shape 
and digested by Mr. Frank Podmore, Secretary of the 
Society of Psychical Research. He reaches the old 
conclusion that there is a somewhat here; but what 
we know not. 


* 
* * 


If you have been much in the theatre and know 
both “in front”’ and ‘“‘ behind,” you will remember 
sitting with some quiver of comfortable dread at ghost 
or phantasm, and yet in thought saying, ‘‘ the lime- 
light man moved then,” or, ‘“‘ they have dropped that 
scene aright,” or, ‘‘that knock was neat then. Won- 
der where the man stood to give that rap.”” As you well 
know, the real thing on the stage does not thus touch 
you. In like guise do ‘‘ Vistas” by Mr. William 
Sharp, come nigh you. It is well done, these set- 
scenes of love, death, ghosts, dark, love and life, so 
well done that now and then you think it the 
real thing. Mr. Sharp has written a preface in 
which he says it is. A new thing, it is. Of this, 
no doubt. 
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Mr. Henry Samuel Morais has earned the lasting 
gratitude of every student of our local history by his 
“Jews of Philadelphia.” His articles under this 
title in the Ledger, 1891, were carefully preserved by 
every one who knows a good thing in historical 
record when he sees it. These articles have grown 
into a bulky octavo volume which is, as nearly as 
may be,a model of its kind. Here are careful 
histories of all the Synagogues, a minute recital of 
the Jewish share in the life of Philadelphia, and last 
and best of all, Jewish families, with lives of their 
members for a century. The book is a magazine of 
local records—civic, family, religious and personal. 
May the bles:ing of those whose labors are abridged 
by it long rest on the author's head! 


* 
x * 


The great stream of folk-lore in which it is so hard 
to take soundings nowadays, has a new addition in 
Mr. W. F. Kirby’s “ Hero of Esthonia.”’ This is a 
mis-title, for it does not suggest what these two hand- 
somely printed volumes are, an English translation 
or prose abstract of the folk-lore of the Finnish race, 
which has lived for centuries the serf of Teuton 
masters, in the low, flat, sandy, granite- based, glacier- 
scraped peninsula of Esthonia. In this corner of the 
world there are, as there are in Corea, people with 
yellow hair and blue eyes and flat nose oblique eye- 
lids and Mongol features, which to most of us seems 
an impossible combination. In Finland, this race 
has the “‘ Kalevala,”’ an “ epic’’ which Longfellow’s 
use of its metre in ‘ Hiawatha " has made familiar. 
In Esthonia this race has in a cognate but differing 
tongue the “ Kalevipoeg.”” The Macpherson of this 
Esthonian Ossian was Dr. F. B. R. Kreutzwald, who 
first published, at St. Petersburg, in 1854, and who 
more or less sophisticated the material he found, 
Esthonian was never reduced to writing until the 
close of the seventeenth century, had no grammar 
written until 1780 and its literature has taken book- 
form since 1838. But as in ail these lesser European 
tongues, the last half century has seen a local desire 
to preserve the vanishing tongue and its legends. 
Harry Jannsen, Jacob Hurt and others have dili- 
gently collected, and the literature on this subject is 
now numerous. Mr. Kirby gives the first English 
translation since the extracts in Latham’s “ Nation- 
alities of Europe” in 1863. More comparative notes 
would have been well; but as it is Mr. Kirby's 
volume makes a new and fruitful field accessible and 
it is provided with a bibliography. 

xx 

Mr. Joel Chandler Harris has written his own fairy 
stories in ‘‘ Little Mr. Thimblefinger and His Queer 
Country,” and easy, interesting and healthy they are. 
Sweet little stories. Some negro in suggestion. Some 
English. Some Mr. Harris’ own. The children will 
read it and love to have it read; but first make sure 
of ‘‘Uncle Remus,” a classic. The paging of the 
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book 1s abominable. It begins with five sothere are 
four non-existent pages. 
x*% 

‘* American Writers of Tc-day,’’ by Mr. Henry C. 
Vedder, gives critical sketches of nineteen living 
writers with an index. The index is good, the bio- 
graphical references useful, the criticism trivial or 
hackneyed. 

«*% 

Swinburne’s prose has for me an evil fascination. It 
is, in some points, the worst living prose. It shrieks, 
it is weary and and heavy-laden with the adjective, 
it is endlessly allusive, it has the rhetoric of a Greek 
of the Lower Empire, and its critical spirit reeks with 
the nice impartial epithet of the fish wife. Still, I 
like it. I love these allusions which rack my memory, 
these glorious smudges of red war-paint with which 
Mr. Swinburne smears his Greek profile when he is on 
the war-path, this cock-a whoop certainty and this 
ground and lofty tumbling in sentiment and assump- 
tion, with never a fall. In ‘‘ Studies in Prose and 
Poetry,” Mr. Swinburne gives a one-hundred page 
yell tor Victor Hugo’s posthumous works, and 
before are ten dozen: page essays on Jowett and Wilkie 
Collins, whom Swinburne knew, on Webster Beau- 
mont and Fletcher and Herrick, on Scott, Walt Whit- 
man, Shelley’s Cenci—this in French—a labored plea 
in the Bacon-Shakespeare style, that Darwin wrote 
Tennyson, and a shillelagh like progress through 
Locker-Lampson’s ‘‘ Lyra Elegantiarum.” As for the 
judgment on Whitman, it is the verdict of an un- 
wholesome poet on a wholesome one; of a man who 
could write verse on a man who could not. 

**% 

In 1893 the trustees of the English Gilchrist Fund, 
gave five women who teach and lecture in English 
training schools, $5co a piece, so as to take a two 
months’ trip in this country, examining the education 
of girls and the training of teachers. Two of these 
women, Miss Amy Blanche Bramwell and Miss H. 
Millicent Hughes, made reports on the “ Training of 
Teachers,” which are worth very little. The subject is 
not grasped at all and the facts are thrown togcther 
with little system. Miss Sara A. Burstal, a Girton 
“scholar,” a graduate of London University, and 
** Mistress at the North London Collegiate School for 
Girls,”’ has written a most admirable report on ‘‘ The 
Education of Girls in the United States.’ It is fresh, 
clear, suggestive and accurate, except for those small 
errors which dog rapid work. The book is small and 
it ought to be very useful to that large number of 
people who have to make up their minds about send- 
ing a girl to college ; and who find they know nothing 
about it. It is not a manual or guide all by itself; but 
it sheds light on the problem, points out perils and 
defects and gives clear, informed impressions. !t 
touches on the two worst evils of our girl's colleges— 
over-pressure and no provision for extra work for the 
abler pupils,—the last true of all our colleges. 
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Herbart is the last name in education. He stands 
for the effort, first to connect studies so that all parts 
of a pupil's work will aid each other, second, to root 
and relate this work to the surroundings of the child 
so that their meaning \and influence can come into 
play, and third, to make interest and attention within 
the child the chief motive for learning rather than 
authority and precept from without. This is all right, 
but it presupposes a much higher order of teachers, 
both in character, knowledge and devotion, than can 
usually be paid for with the share which can be 
allotted to education in the modern State. The 
finished product also, complete in form, be it words, 
color or plastic outline, seems also to have but little 
attraction for the leading Herbartians in this country. 
Education seems to end with them in multifarious 
acquisition, rather than in deep spiritual reverence 
for the greatest achievements of the race which men 
are bound to admire and yield to, whether they are 
interesting ornot. In ‘“‘ Herbart and the Herbartians,” 
Dr. Charles De Garmo has lucidly explained the 
purpose, plan and method of this new school of 
educators. 

**% 

Dr. William Elliot Griffis is an erudite compiler, 
though of small critical assimilation, who has written 
much on Japan, Corea and the East. A resident in 
Japan, he has for many years given himself to the 
study of Eastern Asia. ‘‘ The Religions of Japan” 
gathers a course of lectures delivered at the Union 
Theological Seminary on the Morse foundation. The 
book gives a comprehensive account of the rise, 
development and outcome of the religious activity of 
the Japanese people during the last twenty centuries. 
The work suffers from its division into lectures. It 
might have been more smoothly written. The notes 
are unhandily placed at the end. But these are small 
things. The mythology and ritual of Shintoism, the 
morals of Confucuis and the doctrine of Buddhaism 
are clearly described in the historical method with 
constant appreciation and discrimination of oriental 
differences. The work is on the whole better done 
than in any popular work accessible to readers, much 
better than by Mr. G. A. Cobbold, Mr. Romeyn 
Hitchcock or Mr. Percival Lowell. For scholars the 
publications of Messrs. B. H. Chamberlain and L. 
de Rosny in giving texts, and of Massa Akira Tomii 
and Fujishima Ryauon with the great store of papers 
in the Asiatic Society of Japan are needed, but Dr, 
Griffis gives all the general reader needs and presents 
it free from misleading illusion. 


* 
* * 


It is now over half a century since Williams noted 
in Polynesia phenomena which he deemed due to 
demon possession. Repeatedly and in many coun- 
tries, missionaries—most of them educated men, many 
of them physicians and some of them men of con- 
siderable scientific attainments—have noted like phe- 


nomena and their exorcism in the name of Christ. 
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My own experience is that nearly every one who 
examines these phenomena at first hand is very 
chary of asserting their easy explanation on natural 
grounds. Dr. John L. Nevius, for many years a 
Chinese missionary and the author of a number of 
books, shortly before his death collected a wide array 
of facts in many countries bearing on this subject, and 
his record has been published in a volume, ‘* Demon 
Possession.” It has been edited with care and 
patient investigation by Mr. Henry William Rankin, 
who has added a chapter on the literature of the sub- 
ject and a bibliographical index. This renders the 
work most valuable for reference and it will long 
remain a magazine of information on its topic. 
* 

The ability to keep out of debt is the first provuf of 
sound financial management. American cities and 
towns in the last decade have not as a whole seriously 
increased their debt. English cities, towns and other 
local divisions have heavily increased their indebted- 
edness in the same period. Dr. Albert Shaw care- 
fully omits this important contrast, as he does others 
favorable to American cities in his ‘‘ Municipal Gov- 
ernment in Great Britiin.’’ This bias lessens the 
value of the work; but it gives the best summary 
of English city government accessible, drawn both 
from observation and from official documents and 
reports, carefully collated, clearly told and full of 
instruction, Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham and 
London are carefully described, the general topic is 
fully discussed, laws are quoted and the book, while 
hard, close reading, is indispensable to every student 


of city government. 
* 
* * 


Mr. George Bassett is a wandering Englishman, a 
new man with a neat style, and his two stories, 
‘“Hippolyte and Golden-Beak,”’ will give you a 
pleasant hour, particularly if you, too, have wandered. 


x * 

The ‘Story of the Stars,” by Mr. G. F. Chambers, 
is a cheap, agreeable little book, with much about the 
stars, newer than the ordinary received facts about 
theory, but not brought down to date. 





MRs. M. E. SANGSTER. 


Margaret E, Sangster has been more or less actively 
engaged in journalism for nearly twenty-five years, 
successively filling positions of importance on the old 
Hearth and Home, where she succeeded Mrs. Mary 
Mapes Dodge when Mrs. Dodge began her editorial 
work on S¢. Nicholas; on the Christian-at-Work, 
where she was associated with the late Rev. Dr. Wm. 
M. Taylor, on the Christian Intelligencer,in which 
periodical she still conducts a weekly department, on 
Harper's Young People, and finally in her present 
place in //arper's Bazar. During all the years of 
Miss Booth’s administration of the Aazar, Mrs. 
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Sangster was a frequent contributor to its columns, 
and she also for some years was one of the Harper's 
advisory staff of ‘‘readers.’’ Her journalistic train- 
ing had been long and thorough before assuming the 
responsibilities of her present chair. 

Mrs Sangster's first literary work was published in 
The Christian Intelligencer, the organ of the Reformed 
Church, with which she has since childhood, been 
connected. During and just after the war, she wrote 
for The Independent, and later, for Zhe Christian 
Union (now The Outlook ) the late Oliver Johnson 
being one of her earliest literary friends. 

She has published a half dozen Sunday-school 
books, all of which have been widely read. Her 
‘Poems of the Household,” (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.), published in 1882, isin its third edition. “On 
the Road Home,” a later volume of verse (Harper & 
Brothers), 1893, has had a very large sale, and the 
Harpers have in press a very dainty volume of her 
verses for children, entitled ‘* Little Knights and 
Ladies.” This will be out in April. 

Besides her editorial work, Mrs. Sangster finds time 
to contribute regularly to Zhe Congregationalist and 
Christian Frerald, and to teach a Bible-class every 
Sunday. Her children, a daughter and son, are 
grown up and married and she has three beautiful 
small grandchildren. Her home in Brooklyn is shared 
by a young niece and nephew. In the City of 
Churches she has a host of delightful friends, among 
her near neighbors being Marion Harland, Will 
Carleton and Julian Ralph. 

The following discriminating estimate of Mrs. Sang- 
ster’s social characteristics is from the pen of Lilian 
Whiting: 

Mrs. Sangster has the dower of a very charming person- 
ality—serene and sweet, reminding one of the clear, steady 
brilliancy of a star. She is sympathetic in a warm and sweet 
and beautiful way, without being emotional, and she is serene 
and poised without being cold. Her manner, simple and 
spontaneous, and yet steady, has a certain distinction of 
breeding that is not too common among women, and which 
is an artistic pleasure to observe. Mrs. Sangster i+, indeed, 
a charming study in this delicate balance of forces. Her 


touch of reserve is never hauteur, nor ber simple and sponta- 
neous sweetness impulsive or emotional. 


=The London correspondent of the Literary 
World tells of ‘‘a novel which is amazingly strong, 
well considered, well constructed, and of high aims, 
and itis a first book. This is ‘Into the Highways 
and Hedges,’ by F. F. Montrésor, which the Messrs. 
Hutchinson have just published. The two central 
figures, the preacher and his wife, are fascinating. 
George Eliot might have made them, and the story 
leaves one the better for reading it. Itis full of ex- 
citing events through all its great length, and never a 
page flags, nor is there weakness in delineating a 
single trait of character. The spirit of the book, too, 
is alovely and humane one, and there is not a crea- 
ture in it without some softening touches. F. F. 
Montrésor ought to go far.” 
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THE LITERATURE OF THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
Grant Allen in Great Thoughts says: 


The Twentieth Century, I take it, will begin with one of 
the greatest outbursts of literary genius England has ever 
known. The first symptoms of that outburst are already 
upon us; it will gather force and volume as the century 
progresses, 

This induction is confirmed by actual verification, We 
have a new and powerful school of young writers growing 


















































































































Grant Allen. 
F. T. Neely. 


up in our midst who have introduced a fresh note into Eng- 
lish literature. The giants of the Victorian epoch—Tenny- 
son, Matthew Arnold, Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot— 
were all purely English in theme and in sentiment. Carlyle 
and Browning, the most cosmopolitan among them, were, at 
best, but European. The new literature, on the other hand, 
has a wider range; it takes the world for its scene; it is 
cosmic, not provincial. The younger writers, high or low, 
have all alike this mark in common—Stevenson, Rudyard 
Kipling, Rider Haggard, Hall Caine, Olive Schreiner, 
Gilbert Parker. Of these and their like the literary world 
of the coming century will be composed for the first four 
decades. Such a galaxy of poets and prose writers—William 
Watson, John Davidson, Richard Le Gallienne, Barrie, 
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Quiller Couch, and dozens more yet unknown—our England 
has not known since the sixteenth century. 

As to the character of this literature, it will probably 
represent two different types. Part of it will aim merely at 
being beautiful and perfect, or exciting and amusing. It will 
appeal to the zsthetic seniiments or the plot-interest of 
humanity. But the larger part will be profoundly informed 
by the ethical spirit. It will be terribly in earnest—the 
most earnest literature the world has ever seen. It will deal 
with questions. Of this tendency, Ibsen and Thomas Hardy 
may be taken as the precursors at the present moment. 
Great social revolutions will no doubt take place: literature 
will reflect, direct, and chronicle them The 
position of women in particular will be vastly 
altered : woman will be the great theme of one 
large department of our coming literature : women 
writers will increase in number, in power, in 
grasp, and in boldness, The literature of the 
age will also be deeply imbued with the scientific 
tone and the evolutionary method: Herbert Spen- 
cer, biology, psychology will colour it. It will 
likewise be very sociological; economic and 
social experiments will give it a sharp new flavour, 
It will be democratic, and therefore it will be 
more finished, more delicate, and daintier than 
the rough handicraft which found favour with 
pheasant-slaughtering aristocracies. But the ethi- 
cal note—the n‘te of moral earnestness, will be, 
after all, its distinguishing feature. It will not 
tolerate Mrs, Grundy; it will deal frankly and 
reverently, but quite unreservedly, with the deepest 
mysteries of our physical, spiritual, and social 
nature. 

This is my forecast for the next half century. 
Whether at the end of that time the upward and 
expansive movement will continue or not, it would 
be rash to prognosticate. * * * But if democracy 
wins, as I expect it to do, and if Socialism 
increases, the future of literature cannot possibly 
be otherwise than splendid and earnest. 








JOHN STUART BLACKIE. 
Prof. John Stuart Blackie, the well-known 
author and Greek and Latin scholar, died 
March 2d, in Edinburgh. He was born 
at Glasgow in 1809. He devoted himself in 
early life to the study of German and 
Italian, and in 1834, published a metrical 
translation of Goethe’s ‘ Faust,’’ In the 
same year he was called to the bar. 

In 1841 he was appointed to the newly 
formed chair of Latin literature in Marischal 
College, Aberdeen, which position he held 
for eleven years. A number of erudite 
philological articles and a metrical version 
of the tragedies of Aéschylus, led to his ap- 
pointment to the Greek chair in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. Then followed in quick succession 
a treatise on Greek pronunciation, another on the 
theory of beauty according to Plato, songs and 
legends of ancient Greece, and poems in English and 
Latin. In 1866, he published “Homer and the 
Iliad,” containing a translation of the Iliad in ballad 
measure. He also published in 1870, a volume of 
‘‘War Songs of the Germans,” and in 1872, ‘‘ Lays 
of the Highlands and Islands.” Prof. Blackie also 
lectured in the Royal Institution, London, where he 
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combated the views of John Stuart Mill, in moral 
philosophy, of Mr. Grote in the latter's estimate of 
the Greek sophists, and of Prof. Max Miiller, in his 
allegorical interpretation of ancient myths. His 
principal philological papers appeared in a collected 
form, in 1874, under the title of ‘‘ Horz Hellenicz,” 
and in the same year he published a little volume of 
practical advice to young men, entitled ‘“‘Self- 
Culture,” which had a large sale in England, India, 
and America. His more recent works are ‘‘ The 
Wise Men of Greece,”’ published in 1877; ‘The 
Natural History of Atheism,’’ published in the same 
year; ‘‘Lay Sermons,” published in 1881; “The 
Language and Literature of the Highlands of Scot- 
land,”’ published in 1875; and ‘‘ Altabona; or, Fact 
and Fiction from My Life in the Highlands,” pub- 
lished in 1882. 

The foundation of a Celtic chair in the University 
of Edinburgh, is mainly owing to Prof. Blackie. He 
resigned the chair of Greek in the University of 
Edinburgh in 1882. In 1883, he published ‘‘ The 
Wisdom of Goethe,” and in 1885, he issued ‘‘ The 
Scottish Highlanders”’ and other works. His “ Life 
of Robert Burns” appeared in 1887, and soon after 
he published “Scottish Song’’ and ‘“‘A Song of 
Lewes,”’ a series of historical ballads on the persons 
of historical men from Abraham to Wellington and 
Nelson. Latterly he had resumed his philological 
mission in behalf of modern Greek. 

As a classical scholar, Prof. Blackie stood in the 
highest rank, but he was a man who took all knowl- 
edge for his province, and his intellectual activity 
was prodigious. As a popular lecturer on all sorts of 
topics, he achieved wide distinction, and he was a 
prominent advocate of Scottish nationality, His con- 
tributions to periodical literature were numberless, 
and he engaged with fervor in political discussion. 
His personality was pronounced and his humor keen 
and dry, and he was a favorite subject of anecdote. 
He preserved his physical and mental vigor in the 
most remarkable way to the very end of his life. 

NM. ¥.,. Past. 

A NEW BIBLE HISTORY. 

The “ People’s Pictorial Bible History,” to which Mr. 
Gladstone has written a general introduction, will be 
ready for publication about May next. This work is 
under the editorship of the Rev. George C. Lorimer, 
LL. D., of Boston. Amongst the English contribu- 
tors are Professor A. H. Sayce, the well-known Assy- 
riologist, who writes a special introduction to Old 
Testament Literature and History; Archdeacon F. 
W. Farrar, D.D., Canon of Westminster, who con- 
tributes the portion covering the period between the 
Creation and the Dawning of History; Dr. Jos. Agar 
Beet, Wesleyan College, Richmond; Dr. J. Monroe 
Gibson, St. John’s Wood Presbyterian Church; Dr. 
George F. Pentecost; and the Rev. W. T. Moore, 
editor of Christian Commonwealth. The American 
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contributors are Rev, Elmer H. Capen, D.D., Rev. 
Samuel Hart, Rev. Edward E. Hale, D. D., Rev. Frank 
W. Gunsaulus, Rev. Frank M. Bristol, D. D., and 
many other American writers and ministers of the 
highest reputation. The work will be most elabo- 
rately illustrated with over 200 pictures from old and 
modern masters, and will contain about 850 pages 
large quarto; it will be issued in monthly parts or in 
complete form, cloth binding. Messrs. Sampson 
Low, Marston & Co. have undertaken the publication 
of this great work. Publishers’ Circular. 


SCARCE EDITIONS. 
Copies of the first two-volume edition of Bryce’s 
‘‘American Commonwealth” are not only scarce, 
notwithstanding the fact that it numbered thousands 
of volumes, but are increasing in value. A short 
time ago, at one of Bangs & Company’s sales, it 
fetched $11 a volume. The three-volume edition has 
sold as high as $28.50 for the set. The original 
edition, it will be remembered, contained a chapter 
dealing with the Tweed ring, and the name of ex- 
Mayor A. Oakey Hall was used in a way to which he 
took exception. He protested, and threatened to sue 
the publishers, but while he was making his objec- 
tions the edition was exhausted, and another edition 
in two volumes was published in 1889. There was 
also an edition in three volumes. Finally Mr. Hall 
entered suit in London, but the case never came to 
trial. The publishers agreed to suppress the chapter, 
a new edition was got out omitting it, and the action 
at law was withdrawn. Publishers’ Weekly. 


SARAH GRAND AND HER BOOK. 


The author's views on the ‘‘ Heavenly Twins” are 
given in the Woman at Home, as follows: ‘I think 
that the time was ripe for such a book. I had the strong- 
est conviction that there was something very wrong 
in the present state of society, and in the ‘ Heavenly 
Twins’ I did what I could to suggest a remedy. That 
the thought of cultured readers, both in England and 
America, had been running in the same direction, 
was shown by the welcome which my theories re- 
ceived. I have had the kindest letters from entire 
strangers, thanking me for speaking out so fearlessly. 
Medical men, too, have written, commending the 
accuracy of the physiological parts of the book. One 
reviewer, | may mention, suggested that it would be 
well for me to take a course of physiology. The fact 
is, that for five years I made a close study of the sub- 
ject under eminent medical men. I should greatly 
deprecate any change that would tend to make woman 
less womanly. My theory of the relations of the 
sexes is not to lower the woman, but to raise the 
man.”’ 

Mrs. Sarah Grand refused to tell even the title of 
her new book. Her lips are sealed upon any work 
on which she is engaged. She says: ‘ Contrary to 
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the practice of a well-known novelist, every bit of 
whose work is hammered out in conversation before 
he puts pen to paper, and who discusses each charac- 
ter, each scene, even the slightest incidents and deve- 
tailings, I never speak of my unpublished book. To 
my work such a method would be fatal. My ideas 
would become common when passed from lip to lip. 
I think it is not enough to lock only one’s manuscript 
in a bureau; I have to keep the whole delicate 
process of creation concealed from any outside criti- 
cism,”” 

The same article gives the following details concern- 
ing Sarah Grand's sympathy with the poor of her 
own sex: ‘She has interested herself in the poor 
girls of London. She goes every Thursday evening 
when in town to Mrs. Frederic Harrison's Girls’ 
Guild at Newton Hall, Fetter Lane, and there she 
joins like a sister in the amusements and occupations 
of the members.” 

Servants, too, have long attracted Madame Sarah 
Grand’s warm sympathy. She is making a study of 
the character of a little servant girl from the country, 
who may some day play her part among the great 
ladies of Morningquest. 


THE ‘“ TARIKH-I-RASHIDI.”’ 
Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co., of London, 
are to bring out a volume entitled the ‘ Tarikh-i- 
Rashidi,"’ which consists of a history of the Mo- 
ghuls of Central Asia, or the Moghuls proper 
as distinguished from the Indian dynasty generally 
known by the name of ‘‘Moghul.”” The “ Tarikh- 
i-Rashidi’’ is the only book known to exist which 
tells the story of this people. Its author, a prince 
of the Moghul line of Khans, lived in the first half 
of the sixteenth century, and took an active part in 
the numerous campaigns which marked that dis- 
turbed period. He was a soldier, an administrator, 
and atraveler, and his memoirs, which are interwoven 
with his history, constitute a vivid picture of his times. 
The work has been translated from the Persian by 
Mr. E, D. Ross (who holds the Paris Diploma for 
Persian) for, and under the superintendence of, Mr. 
N. Elias, her Majesty's Consul-General.for Khorasan, 
as editor. Having been employed for a number of 
years on various official duties in the lands to which 
the “ Tarikh-i Rashidi’”’ relates, the editor’s commen- 
tary and notes may be expected fully to elucidate the 
text, and to clear up some obscure questions regard- 
ing the tribes and geography of Central Asia, 
Publishers’ Circular. 
=James Lane Allen, of Kentucky, has about 
finished a novelette which is the most ambitious bit 
of writing he has ever done. He calls it ‘* Butterflies: 
A Tale According to Nature.” The scene is laid in 
Kentucky, Mr. Allen's home, to which he has just 
returned after a winter in New York. 
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THE LITERATURE OF THE GEORGIAN 
ERA. 

By the late William Minto, LL. D. Edited with a 
Biographical Introduction, by William Knight, LL. D., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
St. Andrews. 336 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.24. 

An essay in literary history which may be cordially 

commended as a text-book to American high schools 

and colleges. Prof. Minto’s studies differ from much 
work of the kind in being historical before they are 
critical; he has not begun by saturating his n‘ind 
with what others have said upon the subject, but has 
gone straight to the authors themselves about whom 
he intended to discourse, and has read their writings 
thoroughly before expressing an opinion on them. 
By the simple expedient of refraining from speaking 
of any book until he had read it, he has succeeded in 
imparting a refreshing originality to his own compo- 
sition. The general effect of his lectures is, first, to 
stimulate the reader to follow the lecturer's example 
and verify assertions for himself, and, secondly, to 
give him the assurance that, should he do this, he is 
likely to find that many current conceptions are un- 
founded. Thus, as regards the poetry of the Geor- 
gian era, Mr. Minto undertakes to refute a number of 
prevailing misconceptions; for instance, the supposed 
tyranny of Pope, the revolutionizing of poetry attrib- 
uted to Cowper, and the alleged lack of artistic edu- 
cation on the part of Burns. Almost equally striking 
and suggestive are the lecturer's references to the 
various masters of English prose fiction, from Rich- 
ardson and Fielding to Scott and Bulwer. MW. Y. Sun, 


TALLEYRAND. 


By Lady Blennerhassett (Grafin Leyden.) Translated 
from the German by Frederick Clarke. In two vol- 
umes. 358, 400 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $7.20; by mail, 
$7.50. 

Lady Blennerhassett has written not only a very able, 

but a very interesting and readable book. There is 

not a dull page in it,—at least for those who are capa- 
ble of understanding and appreciating the drama of 
history and the play of the great political forces 
which unmade the world of the eighteenth century 
and made that of modern times. We have only one 
fault to find with the work before us. It is too apt to 
make apologies for Talleyrand’s evil deeds; too 
much inclined to hide the man’s ignoble nature and 
corrupted heart; too ready to make his political 
insight and statesmanship an excuse for a moral 
obliquity which is almost without parallel in the 
history of human nature. The book as a _ whole 
gives the effect that Talleyrand’s wonderful good 
sense, moderation, and justness of view, may be 
set off against his corruption, his meanness, his 
selfishness, and his immeasurable baseness. In 
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truth, his better qualities do not form a plea in 
mitigation, but an aggravation, of the sentence which 
history must pronounce upon the man who betrayed 
every man and every cause to save himself, and to 
procure him the material pleasures and comforts of 
existence, without which he frankly’declared that he 
would not live. 

The historical part of Lady Blennerhassett’s book 
does not lend itself to quotation. Before, however, 
jeaving the work before us, we should like to give our 
readers an opportunity of seeing how interesting and 
how living is Lady Blennerhassett’s style, even in 
translation. The following is part of her 
account of Talleyrand's old age :— 


“ Madame de Staél’s daughter, the serious-minded 
and critically-inclined Duchess de Broglie, once won- 
dered what the charm could have been of which her 
mother had so often spoken to her. But even she 
was obliged to admit that she saw traces of it in 
the courteous kindliness of the old man, in his whole 
demeanour, in the original combination of a distant 
superiority with gentleness, repose, and cheerfulness, 
which survived every disillusion and gave a flavour 
of youthful freshness to his declining years. A 
thoroughly competent judge, Count Molé, in analy- 
sing Talleyrand’s career was struck by the peculiar 
mixture of elegant manners, moral laxity, and high 
intellectual culture, in which the spirit of two epochs 
was expressed for the last time.”’ Spectator. 


CAMPAIGNS OF CURIOSITY, 
JOURNALISTIC ADVENTURES OF AN AMERICAN 
GIRL IN Lonpon. By Elizabeth L. Banks 
Illustrated. Neely’s Library of Choice Litera- 
ture. 208 pp. 1I2mo, paper, 50 cents, postpaid, 


This is the record of the experiences of a 
young American in London, who, moved by 
journalistic instinct, served as housemaid, 
flower-girl, laundry-girl and even for an after- 
noon as crossing-sweeper. The points of view 
she occupied are not open to all of us, and 
the information gained is curious and inter- 
esting. She also in the guise of an American 
heiress, advertised for a chaperon and reaped 
a harvest of replies which are as amusing as 
they are surprising to her countrymen and all 
but a very few of her countrywomen. She isa 
bright, easy writer, and has no harrowing tales 
of the miseries of working girls to unfold, 
simply chronicling what she saw as it would have 
been impossible to see under other circumstances. 
As housemaid, she had an employer who exacted 
over-hard service and another whose gentle con- 
sideration was unappreciated by her servants. 
Although it is not said so categorically, the lower 
plane upon which the working women of London 
stand as compared with their American sisters is 
palpable. Several illustrations show the author as 
she appeared in her different disguises. 

Public Opinion. 


=Mr. Andrew Lang has written a romance, to be 
brought out as a serial, entitled ‘‘ The Monk of Fife.” 


F. Tennyson Neely. 
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A STATESMAN’S THEOLOGY. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF. Notes Introductory 
to the Study of Theology. By the Right Hon. Arthur 
James Halfour, author of “A Defence of Philosophic 
Doubt,” etc. 366 pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 

A third of the book is taken up with a criticism of 

what Mr. Balfour calls ‘‘ Naturalism,” by which he 

means Agnosticism, Positivism, Empiricism, all those 
doctrines that confine themselves to a knowledge of 
phenomena. And his criticism of this latter-day un- 
belief seems to us excellent, although it is often over- 
done. But the noteworthy point of the matter is, not 


Elizabeth L. Banks. 
From a photograph by the London Stereoscopic Company. 
From ‘‘ Campaigns of Curiosity.” 


that Mr. Balfour delights in criticizing Naturalism,, 
but that he should betray his own profound scepti- 
cism even while criticizing the scepticism of others 
His book is written in a cold, hard, careful style, a 
sort of sheath for the scalpel of the intellect, instead 
of the palpitating flesh garment of the more emo- 
tional artist, a style that, like algebraic formule, palls 
on all but the specialist, yet a style which Mr, Balfour 
can keep up for 300 or 400 large pages. Only once 
or twice, so far as we have seen, does it change and 
grow warm with life. Needless to say, it is not with 
hope or joy that Mr. Balfour is moved, but with the 
passion of regret, the characteristic of nineteenth 
century pessimism. Here is the passage which we 
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must quote as the only one in the book really signifi- 
cant of the man’s art and nature; here we have him 
at his best in a burst of rhetoric that reaches almost 
to poetry : 

«So it seems to me is the immortality we glibly predicate 
of departed artists. If they survive at all it is but a shadowy 
life they live, moving on through the gradations of slow 
decay to distant but inevitable death. They can no longer, 
as heretofore, speak directly to the hearts of their fellow 
men, evoking their tears or laughter, and all the pleasures, 
be they sad or merry, of which imagination holds the secret. 
Driven from the market-place, they become first the com- 


Joseph Hardy Neesima and his Wue. 


Fleming H. Revell Company. 
From “ A Sketch of the Life of Rev. Joseph Hardy Neesima, LL. D.” 


panions of the student, then the victims of the specialist. 
He who would still hold familiar intercourse with them must 
train himself to penetrate the veil which, in ever-thickening 
folds, conceals them from the ordinary gaze; he must catch 
the tone of a vanished society, he must move in a circle of 
alien associations, he must think in a language not his own.” 


It is the most gifted of the sons of men that Mr. Bal- 
four sees moving through the gradations of slow decay 
to distant but inevitable death ; and this pessimism is 
the result, not only of courage and clear vision, but 
also of a frankness very rarely to be found in an 
English politician. Mr. Balfour indeed is ingenuously 
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frank. After dealing with Naturalism for a hundred 
pages or so, he remarks casually: ‘‘I have always 
found it easier to satisfy myseif of the insufficiency of 
Naturalism than of the absolute sufficiency of any of 
the schemes by which it has been sought to modify 
or to complete it.’’ In view of his own statement 
that all schemes are insufficient to satisfy him, we 
may pass on, with the brief remark that his chapters 
on Authority and Reason seem to us to show the 
peculiarily Scotch capacity for beating out a small 
piece of gold to an undreamed-of fineness. The 
forty or fifty pages can all be summed up in the 
phrase: ‘‘ It is from authority that reason itself draws 
its most important premises ;"’ and js this as good 
as our friend Dr. Johnson's mo/, ‘‘ Prejudice, sir; | 
would rather have one good prejudice than a dozen 


reasons’”’? 


* * * Before parting with Mr. Balfour, how- 
ever, we must do him more than justice, and pick 
out of three hundred and fifty odd pages the one 
other passage which justifies its existence as a piece 
»f good writing. In the early part of his book he 
has denied any persistent objective quality to beauty ; 
but while warming himself at the scant fires of 
‘* Provisional Belief,” he seems to regret his offence 
igainst the Ideal, and he finds an image by which 
lifferences of taste may beexplained. He says: 


“ We may liken ourselves to the members of some endless 
procession winding along the borders of a sunlit lake. 
Cowards each individual! there will shine’along ‘its surface a 
moving lane cf splendour, where the ripples catch and 
eflect the light in his direction, while, on the other hand, 
the waters, which to his neighbor’s eyes are brilliant in the 
sun, for him will be dull and undistinguished.” 


Saturday Review. 


Mr. Balfour's work contains no theories that are both 
‘ew and true; such theories, indeed, seem no longer 
vossible in the realm of philosophy. But it may be 

ffirmed with tolerable certainty that no other work 
f recent publication | rings to its appointed task so 
nuch new force and emphasis, combined with the 
ame likelihood {of attracting widespread attention. 
ts chief claim to distinction is that it marks the 
srowth of the revolt against that application of the 
nethods of natural science to philosophy and 
theology which has been the salient feature of con- 
temporary thought. The public position of the 
author, not to mention the admiration for his abilities 
which is entertained by men of all parties, would of 
itself be sufficient to secure a large hearing for any 
reasoned utterance that he might make on a question 
of broad human interest. In this case the attention 
which the work will command is enhanced by the 
fascinating lucidity of its style, by its wit, its graceful 
irony, its dignity, and at times its great eloquence; 
and what is even still more exceptional and agreeable 
in a book professedly dealing with abstruse problems, 
it displays an almost entire freedom from barbarous 
and perplexing terminology. These are qualities 
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which would have made the fortune of an anony- 
mous writer ; and, in this country at any rate, they 
have always been a mark of the best philosophical 
literature. 

Mr. Balfour declares in his preliminary observa- 
tions that the work is intended for the general reader 
rather than for the specialist in philosophy, and that 
his object is to recommend a particular attitude 
towards the problems of the world. 

London Atheneum. 


=Dr. Henry Wace'’s new book, reviewing some 
recent attacks on the Christain Faith, is entitled 
“Christianity and Agnosticism.” 
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country that an American edition is now issued. 
This interesting narrative is accompanied by many 
characteristic illustrations, and this issue of the work 
contains a number of selections from the correspon- 
dence of Dr. Neesima which his many friends in 


America will be glad to see. 
New York World. 


STEVENSON’S. 


From the Clyde to 
180 pp. 


A HAPPY FREAK OF 


THE AMATEUR EMIGRANT. 
Sandy Hook. By Robe:t Louis Stevenson. 
12mo, $1.13; by mail, $1.21. 

It was a freak of Robert Louis Stevensonin the sum- 

mer of 1879 to cross the Atlantic from Glasgow to 


The Sacred Mountain. 


Fleming H. Revell Company. 


A JAPANESE MISSIONARY. 

A SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF REV. JOSEPH HARDY 
Negsima, LL.D. By Rev. J. D. Davis, D.D. With 
many illustrations. 156 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
86 cents. 


“ The Story of Joseph Neesima”’ reads like a romance. 
A runaway Japanese boy, he happened to fall into 
the hands of an American who educated him and 
sent him back to Japan to preach Christianity. His 
success was remarkable, and as President of the 
Doshisha University at Kyoto, the first Christian col- 
lege in Japan, his influence in moulding the new 
Japan was very great. The Rev. Dr. J. D. Davis, 
Professor of Theology in the university, has written 
an appreciative memoir of his life, which was pub- 
lished in Japan and received with such favor in that 


From “A Sketch of the Life of Rev Joseph Hardy Neesima, LL.D.” 


New York in the steerage. His friends tried to dis- 
suade him, and succeeded so far that he finally took 
passage in the second cabin, from which he had easy 
access to the foulest quarters of the steerage, and 
was soon chumming with the poor emigrants. 


An account of his experiences was early published, 
and it included not only a description of his sea 
voyage, but much other matter relating to his over- 
land journey and the trials and the privations of an 
immigrant in the far West. Only the sea voyage, 
however, is republished in this attractive little volume, 
and while it is all written in the ever-fresh and vivid 
manner of Stevenson, and is ceitainly worth pre- 
serving among his works, it is difficult to see what pur- 
pose it ever served or what moral end could possibly 
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have been gained by the writer's self-inflicted priva- 
tions. As a born artist, however, Stevenson was, in one 
sense, democratic. He heartily despised the pride of 
wealth and materialism in every form. As a student 
of character he could view with complacency, if not 
always with sympathy, the foibles and weaknesses of 
his fellow-travelers. 

He describes with much felicity of phrase and the 
quick, nervous forming of words into pictures, charac- 
teristic of his style, the daily routine on board, the 
discomforts, the sicknesses, the pastimes, which seem 
to have been yigorous, but almost joyless. He por- 
trays a number of his fellow-passengers, so that we 
feel that we know them well, and a less agreeable set 
of personages is to be found in no other book of 


A NEPAL 
J. Selwin Tait and Sons. 


Stevenson’s, There is not one, not even the author’s 
closest friend, Jones, for whom we can have any real 
liking, excepting a ragged young stowaway, who is 
willing to work. 

Mr. Stevenson’s freak carried him to a ‘‘ hotel’’ in 
New York, on West Street, where he stopped for 
thirty six hours before proceeding westward. Think 
of the author of ‘‘ Treasure Island” sharing a room 
over a bar on that unpleasant thoroughfare. The 
night after his arrival he determined to eat with Jones 
the best dinner to be hadin New York. They stopped 
people on the street to ask about dining places, and 
were always sent to cheap restaurants. Finally they 
found a French table d'hote somewhere down town, 
and dined sumptuously. 

NN. Y. Times. 
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THREE STORIES BY MEREDITH. 


THE TALE OF CHLOF, THE HOUSE ON THE BEACH, 
THE CASE OF GENERAL OPLE AND LADY CAMPER, 
By George Meredith. Illustrated. 345 pp. I2mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.25. 
The last of the three stories in this volume, which, 
in our view, stands first in point of merit, is a deli- 
cious piece of comedy, such a piece of comedy as 
could have been written by no other than the author 
of the ‘Egoist.’’ General Ople is not, it is true, 
altogether as is Sir Willoughby Patterne, but he is 
nevertheless an admirably sketched example of the 
egoist ; we never lose, however, our affection for him, 
and this alone would differentiate him from Sir Wil- 
loughby, for whom surely no reader ever felt any 
great sympathy. 
“The Tale of 
Chioe’’ is 
scarcely less 
remarkable, but 
where the 
former gives us 
a perfect exam- 
ple of fine com- 
edy, the latter 
is deeply tragic, 
although it is 
not wanting in 
those strokes of 
the comic muse 
which are not 
far to seek in 
all Mr. Mere- 
dith’s _ fiction. 
‘The House 
on the Beach,” 
with much in it 
that is charac- 
teristic of the 
author, does not 
impress us so 
favorably as do 
its companions, It tells of a man who has returned 
from Australia with plenty of means, and a grown-up 
daughter, determined to settle in England near his 
only friend, Tinman, who occupied“ the house on the 
beach.”” With the colonial arrivals also comes a 
young journalist, gifted with a satiric tongue, which, 
whenever he recognizes it, annoys the old man, Van 
Diemen Smith. The journalist is in love with Annette 
Smith, and Tinman, who is able to coerce her father, 
also aspires to her hand. The position is cleverly 
worked out, although it is difficult for many readers 
to believe in Annette’s allegiance to Tinman, chiefly 
because he has allowed himself to be knocked down 
without retaliating. Let one happy passage from 
this story stand as typical of its style. The extract 
describes the journalist making love to Annette : 


From “ On India’s Frontier.” 
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“But he was not on the rapids of the masterful passion. 
For though going at a certain pace, it was by his own im- 
pulsion; and I am afraid I must, with many apologies, 
ccmpare him to the skater—to the skater on easy, slippery 
ice, be it understood ; but he could perform gyrations as he 
went, and he rather sailed along than dashed ; he was care- 
ful of his figuring. Some lovers, right honest lovers never 
get beyond this quaint skating-stage; and some ladies, a 
right goodly number in a foggy climate, deceived by their 
occasional runs ahead, take them, and let the race continue. 
Only we perceive that they are skating; thev are careering 
over a smooth icy floor, and they can stop at a signal, with 
just half a yard of grating on the heel at the outside. Ice, 
and not fire nor falling water, has been their medium of 
progression.” 


It is so long since these “‘lost stories,’’ as they have 
been called, originally appeared in the pages of a now 
extinct review that in their present form they come 
with something 
of the freshness 
of new work, 
and the large 
number of the 
admirers of Mr. 
Meredith’s ge- 
nius will wel- 
come the oppor- 
tunity afforded 
by the issue of 
this volume of 
filling a long- 
vacant place on 
the shelf which 
holds “The 
Egoist.”” ‘“‘ The 
Ordeal of Rich- 
ard Feverel,’’ 
and close upon 
a dozen other 
remarkable 
novels by the 
same author. 

Publishers’ 
Circular. 
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A MYSTERIOUS INDIAN LAND. 


On InpIA’s FRONTIER, OR NEPAL. The Gurkha’s 
Mysterious Land. By Henry Ballantine. Illustrated, 
I92pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.05. 


Mr. Henry Ballantine, late American Consul to 
Bombay, describes with much directness and force 
a visit, full of the most momentous and tragic events, 
made by himself to the warlike race inhabiting 
this almost unknown country—the so-called ‘‘ Buffer 
State,” between English tenacity on the one side and 
Russian rapacity on the other—the much-coveted 
possession being no less than India proper, with its 
three hundred millions of population and its vast and 
untold wealth. The photographs reproduced so 
clearly in the book were obtained at much risk of 


HIMALAYAN RAILWAY TRAIN, 


(Ascending to Darjeeling.) 


=Henry M. 
Stanley’s new 
book, entitled ‘‘ My Early Adventures and Travels,” is 
promised by his English publishers for Easter. The 
first part of the book gives a vivid account of the two 
Indian campaigns of 1867, which have had such im- 
portant effects upon the fate of the red man in the far 
west, and is said to contain information not obtain- 
able elsewhere about General Custer, whose end was 
one of the tragic incidents of Indian warfare. The 
second part is concerned with the early history of the 
Suez Canal, the exploration of Palestine, Persia, and 
the regions of the Caucasus. In this portion there is 
much that bears directly on the present atrocities in 
Armenia. The book is designed to have both an his- 
toric and autobiographic interest. 

London Atheneum, 


J. Selwin Tait and Sons, 


From “‘ On India’s Frontier.” 


life, and they form, without doubt, the finest collection 
of illustrations extant of the little-known Gurkha 
country and its brave inhabitants, who, for all their 
native barbarism, form one of the most highly- 
trained military bodies in existence, and are inheritors 
of a civilization superior to our own in many of the 
arts and sciences. Philadelphia Record, 


IN THE GUIANA FOREST : 


Studies of Nature in Relation to the Struggle for Life. 
By James Rodway. With Introduction by Grant Allen, 
Illustrated. 242 pp. I2mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.66. 


As the title implies, it is with the Flora of the coun- 
try, and the competition raging among it, that the 
book deals. Not that the author ignores the animal 
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life lurking in the forest recesses; but only that his 
references to it are mainly incidental. 

In devoting so small a proportion as one-seventh 
of the volume to man himself, Mr. Rodway shows a 
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“ The Adventures of Jones.” Copvright, 1895, by Harper.& Brothers 


Jones helps make geography. 


wise restraint. Some account of the native races has 
been furnished in his recently completed ‘‘ History of 
British Guiana ;” and other writers, notably Mr. Ever- 
ard im Thurn, have given us exhaustive descriptions 
of Indian life. Nevertheless, to those unacquainted 
with the anthropology of this corner of South Amer- 
ica, the chapter on the “ Man of the Forest” will be 
acceptable, in the outline of the Indian's career from 
birth, through manhood, to the end, which it supplies. 
In the Indian social life the old nomadic instinct 
asserts itself. 


planted is exhausted, the families move on and make 
another clearing, and thus there are left through the 
length and breadth of the land only ‘a few trails, 
hardly more distinct than the runs of large animals.”’ 
The use of the beena plant as a charm for success in 
hunting; the reluctance to disclose the name, inti- 
mately connected as it is with the personality in all 
barbaric thought ; the customs on initiation at man- 
hood—are each briefly dealt with in the chapter under 
review. 

Turning to the main subject of the book, Mr. Rod- 
way writes of these vast, silent, leafy, scanty-blos- 
somed forests, these great rivers, swampy creeks and 
glittering sand-reefs, with an enthusiasm uncooled by 
memories of mosquitoes, jiggers and militant ants. 

A more acute and sympathetic observer than 
Mr. Rodway there could not well be, one endowed, 
too, with that saving grace of the sense of interre- 
lation in the organic world which delivers a man 


There are no permanent settlements ; 
° ° . r 
when the cleared soil in which the cassava has been 
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from the perils of the specialist. Very vividly does 
the author set before us the ceaseless struggle be- 
tween each plant of the forest. It is a fight even 
more acutely manifest between individuals than be- 
tween species—the giants being often overcome, not 
by the stronger, but throttled by the cords of python- 
like climbers, or sucked of their juices by parasitic 
species of the Loranthacez or mistletoe family, or 
supplanted by their own offspring growing up under 
their shadows. Perhaps in this last-named fate the 
chief aim is reached, because the essence of the 
struggle is against extinction of the type. Com- 
mending the brilliant chapters in which this battle 
for the mastery (more acute even in swamp than in 
forest) is described, it is interesting to note what 
Mr. Rodway has to produce in illustration of the 
theory of mimicry, which Mr. Bates was the first to 
formulate amid the solitudes of the Amazons. Speak- 
ing of the “protective colouration of everything in 
the forest,’ we have the jaguar living 


“on the sand-reef, where bushes grow in large clumps, 
between irregular patches of sand. Unlike the dense forest, 
where reigns eternal twilight, these shrubs admit a few rays 
through the canopy above, which lie as bright spots on the 
litter of dead leaves. How like is this to the markings of 
the jaguar, and how.easy can this beautiful creature lie hid 
in such a thicket! Again, the tapir and a species of deer 
have white markings when young, which they lose as they 
grow older: these are also protective at the time when such 
protection is most necessary. Other contrivances are found 
in every forest animal, the sloth being especially remarkable 
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Jones does his fall ploughing 
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for its long hairy coat and its manner of hanging under a 
branch, like one of those nests of termites so common in the 
forest on the cluster of aerial roots of an epiphyte.” 


A number of side questions add to the value of 
this interesting book. Among these are the pathology 
of trees, upon which the investigations of Professors 
Hartig and Marshall Ward have enlarged our knowl- 
edge; the sensitiveness of vegetation, not only to 
sunlight, but ‘‘ even to the vibrations of loud noises ;"’ 
the origin of variation ‘‘to be found in sexual gene- 
ration ’’—making this volume an altogether delightful 
and permanent contribution to our information con- 
cerning a zone, the exploration of which both 
Mr. Rodway and Mr. Grant Allen testify is respon- 
sible for the theory of organic evolution. The illus- 
trations to the book are excellent. London Academy. 


SINCERE AND EXTRAORDINARY. 
THE ADVENTURES OF JONES. By Hayden Carruth. 

Illustrated, 123 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents, 
In ‘The Adventures of Jones’’ Hayden Carruth 
tells twenty tall lies, all of them quite worthy of 
Munchausen and some of them very droll indeed. 
The yarns about the prime cats and the ducks rising 
on the artesian well really fetch a Jaugh, and the book 
of the day that accomplishes so much is a book 
among a thousand. The fun of the little volume is 


largely increased by its illustrations. 
Philadelphia Press. 


A SOMERSETSHIRE IDYLL. 


TRYPHENA IN Loyk. By Walter Raymond, author 
of “ Gentleman Upcott’s Daughter.’’ With illustra- 
tions by I. Walter West. Iris series. 172 pp. 12mo, 
57 cents; by mail, 66 cents. 


Mr. Raymond, whose novel sketches of life in Somer- 
setshire have frequently been noticed in these col- 
umns, exhibits his observations, fancy, and literary 
skill in quite a new light in this little love-story. He 
is still in his beloved south of England. and rural 
life in a neighborhood in which old customs are still 
adhered to is his theme. But this is a love-story, 
pure and simple, and piquant descriptions of life and 
character are not its main purpose. 

Mr. Raymond tells this little story in his pretty, 
lingering way, with innumerable descriptions of placid 
rural landscape in all the changes of season. There 
is enough humor to effectively contrast with the 
rather high-strung pathos which depends entirely 
upon a sick boy’s pitiable physical condition and his 
imprisoned mind, and there are some interesting 
specimens of folk-lore engrafted on the tale. Asa 
passing fancy, ‘“‘ Tryphena in Love”’ is acceptable ; 
itis not a work of literary art that will endure; but 
it is a pretty trifle. The pictures have an idyllic 
charm, in keeping with the story. N.Y. Times. 





=Dr. Conan Doyle’s new series of short stories is 
to be entitled ‘‘ The Adventures of Brigadier Gerard,” 
the hero being a cavalry officer in Napoleon's army. 





WAYS AND FAITHS IN THE FAR EAST. 
COREA, OR CHO SEN, THE LAND OF THE MORNING 
CALM. By A. Henry Savage-Landor. With numerous 
text and full-page illustrations from drawings made by 
the author. 304 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3 40; by mail, 
$3.60. 
Those who take up Mr. Savage-Landor’s volume in 
the expectation of finding in its pages enlightenment 
as to the present political crisis in Corea will be 
disappointed. He scarcely makes any mention at all 
of the two Powers who are striving for supremacy in 
that peninsula, and the few lines in which he refers 
to the Japanese position are marked by a tone of 
contempt which is sufficient to indicate his opinion on 
the probable result of the war. From the Corean 
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soldiers it is evident that he does not expect any 
great development of martial qualities. Their dress 
is awkward inthe highest degree, and the weapons 
at their command are such as are likely to be as 
destructive to themselves asto their opponents. He 
gives an amusing description of Corean sentries :— 


“ The Corean Tommy Atkins mounts guard curled up in a 
basket filled with rags and cotton wool! Even at the Royal 
Palace one sees them. The Cho-senese warrior is not a 
giant; on the contrary, he is very small, only a little over 
tive feet, or even less, so that the round basket which contains 
him is made only about four feet in diameter and three and 
a half feetdeep. In the inner enclosure of the Royal Palace, 
where two soldiers at a time are on guard, the baskets are 
bigger, and the two men contained in them squat or curl up 
together like two birds in a nest. Their rifles are generally 
left standing against the wall; but occasionally, where the 
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position to be guarded is a very responsible one, they are 
nursed in the basket.’ 

These are incidental details, for Mr. Savage-Landor 
devotes almost the whole of his amusing pages to the 
social life of the people. He agrees with other wri- 
ters on Corea in describing the social condition of the 
people as deplorable. They are extremely poor, and 
are robbed of every desire to improve their surround- 
ings by the knowledge that the possession of wealth 
is a sure signal for demands of money on the part of 
the officials. Even judged by an Oriental standard, 
these last stand out conspicuously as being both cor- 
rupt and cruel. For the smallest offences they flog 
and torture the culprits mercilessly, and the melan- 
choly expression almost universally observed on the 
countenances of the people seems to reflect their 
downtrodden existence. Of the dress and habits of 
the natives the author gives amusing descriptions. 


= 
From “ Hippolyte and Golden-Beak.”’ 


“ Ledyard was trying to persuade her to leave the table.” 


The impression made upon him by the women was 
more favorable than that received by other travelers» 
and we cannot but think that—with his unfailing 
kindliness—he credited them with more beauty than 
they possess. Still it is difficult to gain a sight of a 
Corean lady. Until quite lately they were only al- 
lowed to appear in the streets after*dark, when men 
were strictly forbidden to walk abroad; and even 
those of the lower classes who are compelled by their 
employments to move about in the daytime possess 
the sacred right of entering any door at hand on the 
appearance of aman. The national order of things 
in Corea is rapidly changing, and all things are be- 
coming new. It is well, therefore,jthat: we should 
have this latest account of a journey through the 
country, and we cordially recommend the volume to 
all those who are interested in the distinctive features 
of Corean life. London Atheneum. 
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A NEW SERIES OF OLD NOVELS. 


By Maria 
With 
382 pp- 


CASTLE RACKRENT AND THE ABSENTEE. 
Edgeworth. Illustrated by Chris. Hammond. 
an introduction by Anne Thackeray Ritchie, 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 

The two of Miss Edgeworth’s Irish stories chosen for 

the first issue of Macmillan’s series of Illustrated 

Standard Novels, are of the class whose celebrity is 

in some measure at least historical. Some of 

Miss Edgeworth’s stories are perennial, though it 

cannot be said that the recent revival of criticab 

interest in her work has induced a great popular fol- 
lowing. But ‘Castle Rackrent,’’ which was one of 
her earliest publications, was a story with a purpose, 
that while it produced a prodigious effect in its time, 
had the element of transitoriness that the political 
novel always has. ‘‘The Absentee,’’ though it 
belongs to the same class, displays a firmer and 
maturer art, Without the 
freshness of the earlier tale, 
it has wider observation and 
a larger grasp of human na- 
ture, and the reader will find 
that, while in some respects 
old-fashioned, it still retains 
a great deal of the interest 
with which it was read in 
youth. 


It is a good thing to be 
thus tempted to read some 
of the old stories again, and 
the succeeding volumes ot 
the series will furnish some 
instructive experiments in 
this line. We are next to 
have some of Captain 
Maryatt—“ Japhet in Search 
of a Father,’’ illustrated by 
H. M. Brock, with an intro- 
duction by David Hannay 
—and then Michael Scott's 
‘Tom Cringle’s Log,’’ which used to be immensely 
esteemed. Others in the list are “‘ Maid Marian”’ and 
‘* Crotchet Castle,” for which Mr. Saintsbury will fur- 
nish the introduction; the ‘‘ Annals of the Parish,”’ of 
Thomas Galt; George Borrow’s ‘‘ Lavengro,”’ intro- 
duced by Mr. Birrell; the ‘‘ Adventures of Hajji 
Baba,” Miss Edgeworth’s ‘‘ Ormond,” Miss Ferrier’s 
‘* Marriage,” illustrated by Hennessy, and, best of all, 
‘Sense and Sensibility,” illustrated by Hugh Thom- 
son, with an introduction by Austin Dobson. These 
are not all really ‘‘ standard’ novels, but they are all 
novels that have had a vogue and have left an 
impression that has endured. Their republication, 
in a form that is attractive and convenient, and at 
the same time inexpensive, is a distinct service that 
will be appreciated by many readers, and owners of 
good books. 


“Wee mH YOR- 


Fhiladelphia Times. 
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Mrs. Ritchie’s introduction is distinguished by the 
delicate personal charm of the author of ‘Old 
Kensington”’ and ‘‘ Miss Angel.’’ Miss Edgeworth 
was a popular writer of her youth, and she took up 
the task of introducing the new edition with so much 
sympathy that she made a journey to Edgeworth’'s 
town to see for herself the place where Maria wrote 
for children and grown folks, kept her honored 
father’s accounts, and made herself agreeable to his 
various and ill-fated wives. The picture she gives 
of Irish scenery is delightful. The old house still 
stands, and is the property of an Edgeworth, and in 
it Mrs. Ritchie found the memories came to her thick 
and fast. She appreciates Miss Edgeworth’s literary 
talent in this kindly, sensible passage: 


“Her thoughts were good, her English was good, her 
stories had the charm of sincerity, and her audience of 
children was a genuine audience, less likely to be carried 
away by fashion than more advanced critics might be. 
There is a curious matter-of-fact element in all she wrote, 
combined with extraordinary quickness and cleverness; and 
it must be remembered, in trying to measure her place in 
literature, that in her day the whole great school of English 
philosophical romance was in its cradle; George Eliot was 
not in existence; my father was born in the year in which 
‘The Absentee’ was published. Sir Walter Scott has told 
us that it was Miss Edgeworth’s writing which first sug- 
gested to him the idea of writing about Scctland and its 
national life. Tourgenieff in the same way says that it was 
after reading her books on Ireland that he began to write of 
his own country and of Russian peasants as he did,” 


The typographical appearance of the new edition 
is commendable, and the pictures are good. 
N. Y. Times. 


TWO GOOD STORIES. 
HIPPOLYTE AND GOLDEN BEAK. By George Bassett. 
Illustrated. 227 pp. 16mo,90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 
In ‘‘Hippolyte and Golden Beak,’’ two stories re- 
printed from Harper's Weekly, Mr. Bassett shows 
uncommon powers of artistic narration. His chief 
merits are novelty, reserve of style and the subtle 
touch of the practiced traveler. These qualities are 
not so distinctly evident in ‘‘ Hippolyte,” which, 
though very well told, is on familiar lines; but *‘ Golden 
Beak," with its blending of delicate fancy and delicate 
realism, is a most seductive and strange little romance. 
Its heroine might have few to praise, but she would 
have very many to love; and in the handling of his 
Japanese material Mr. Bassett has been quite con- 
vincing. His romance does not suffer in the least 
from the singularity of its conception, and if he can 
fuse East and West as well as this, it is possible he 
may be heard from again. Philadelphia Times. 


=A Critic correspondent writes: ‘‘I am not sure 
that even here the general reading public knows 
what a power Col. Higginson is outside his own 
country. I think I am right in saying that he has 
had more works translated, and is represented in 
more languages, than Emerson, Holmes or Lowell, 
and perhaps in more than the three put together. 
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Longfellow, of course, with Mrs, Stowe and Cooper, 
(and possibly Harte and Poe), would head a class of 
his own in such acomparison. As it stands to-day, 
five of Col, Higginson’s works have been translated 
in four languages. There are his ‘Young Folks’ 
History of the United States,’ which has been pub- 
lished in French, ltalian and German ; his interesting 
story of his own experiences in the Rebellion, ‘ Army 
Life in a Black Regiment,’ which has been translated 
into French; his essay, ‘The Greek Goddesses,’ 
which the Revue Britannigue printed in French and 
Schliemann presented in modern Greek; ‘Common 


From “ Hippolyte and Golden-Beak.””—Copyright, 1894, by Harper & Bros. 


“In walked Ysonde Potwin.’ 


Sense About Women,’ which has been put into 
German; and ‘The Monarch of Dreams,’ which 
both French and German readers now have in their 
own languages.” 


=Edward Robins, Jr., has in preparation a work 
entitled, ‘‘ Echoes of the Playhouse,’’ to cover a 
period in the history of the stage from Nell Gwynne to 
Sheridan. Mr. Robins aims to present in an 
attractive style and in narrative form the many facts 
of interest of great actors and their art, not hitherto 
attainable for popular reading. The book will be 
illustrated from old prints, and is promised for the fall. 
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NOTES. 
=The latest novel by Mrs. Oliphant is entitled 
‘* Two Strangers.” 


=“ Hans Breitmann,’’—Charles Godfrey Leland— 
making a new collection of his ‘‘ Ballads.”’ 


=The number of new books published last year 
was 5489 in Paris and more than 12,00) in France 
altogether. 


=Mrs. Helen Choate Prince, granddaughter of 
Rufus Choate, the famous lawyer, has written a novel 
entitled ‘‘ The Story of Christine Rochefort.” 

=Miss Yonge has just finished another of her ever 
popular stories. It is called ‘‘A Long Vacation,” 
and isto be first published serially in Zhe Church- 
man. 

=Mr. R. H. Sherard, the biographer of Zola and 
Daudet, is engaged on an authorized life of Sarah 
Bernhardt. Mr. Sherard, is a greatgrandson of 
William Wordsworth. Critic. 

=Prof. Norton’s forthcoming collection of Lowell's 
poems will contain several that have never been 
printed. The collection will have as its frontispiece 
a new etched portrait of the poet. Critic. 

=The London publisher has nearly ready ‘‘ The 
Great Frozen Land,”’ by Mr. Frederick G. Jackson. 
The work is a narrative of adventurous journeyings 
among the Samoyads in the far North during 1893-9}. 

=Miss Hapgood, who has visited Russia and 
has written interesting articles on her experiences 
and observations there, has prepared a book entitled 
“Russian Rambles,” which will be brought out next 
month. 

=Mr. Edmond Kelly, the author of ‘‘ Evolution 
and Effort,” a new book on Appletons’ list, has tried 
to show that the evolution of to-day is differentiated 
from the evolution that preceded the advent of man 
by the factor of conscious effort. 

=The new edition of the novels of Daniel Defoe will 
be completed in 16 volumes, fcap. 8vo., and there 
will be also a limited large-paper edition. The illus- 
trations will be by J. B. Yeats, and the text will be 
very carefully edited by G. A. Aiken. 

=‘ A King’s Diary,” by Mr. Percy White, author of 
‘*Mr. Bailey-Martin,” will be issued in a form 
peculiar to itself, seemingly a new departure in the 
handy and unique pocket editions, to be followed by 
other works produced in a similar manner. 

==The Scribners have in hand a revised and en- 
larged edition ot Mr. Dana’s ‘‘ How to Know the 
Wild Flowers.’’ An entirely new set of plates will 
be used, and there will be fifty-two new illustrations. 
About fifty additional flowers will be described. 

N.Y. Times. 

=The entire series of ‘‘ English Men of Letters,” 
is to be reissued in thirteen monthly volumes, each 
containing three of the original books. The first 
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volume of the new issue will include Prof. Ward's 
“Chaucer,” Dean Church’s ‘‘Spenser,”” and Mr, 
Saintsbury’s ‘‘ Dryden.” 

=In ‘‘The Daughters of the Revolution,” a his- 
torical story (largely history on a thread of romance), 
written by Charles Carleton Coffin, the author aims to 
show how ardent and effective was the patriotism of 
the women of the Revolution. It is issued from the 
Riverside Press. 

=Mr. Marion Crawford has written a stery of Italian 
life, entitled ‘‘ Adam Johnson’s Son,”’ for The //lus- 
trated London News, to commence in April. The 
scene is laid at Amalfi, and the story will be profusely 
illustrated by an artist who was sent to Italy for the 
purpose of making sketches on the spot. Critic. 


=A new Dent-Macmillan edition is announced of 
Balzac to be under the direct editorship of Mr. George 
Saintsbury. In addition to writing a full introduction 
to the series and shorter introductions to each novel 
Mr. Saintsbury will supervise carefully the entire 
translation. The illustrations will be in the form of 
etchings. 

=The publishers have prepared an Author's 
Edition, with latest revisions, of Benjamin Kidd's 
‘*Social Evolution,’’ with a new copyright preface. 
It is published in paper at twenty-five cents. 
This epoch-making book has been publicly recom- 
mended to the clergy and the laity of his Church by 
Bishop Potter of New York. 

=The English translation of Dr. Max Nordau’s 
much discussed and much attacked book, entitled 
‘* Degeneration,” is published by D. Appleton & Co. 
It is complete in one volume of 560 pages, and is 
divided into five main sections, with the titles: 
(1) Fin de Siécle, (2) Mysticism, (3) Ego-Mania, 
(4) Realism, (5) The Twentieth Century. 

=‘'The Story of Bessie Costrell” is the title of 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s new novel. It will appear 
serially at first in Scv7bner's, to be published in book- 
form in May. Its plot rests on ‘‘an unexpected 
temptation to the honesty’’ of a woman of the 
English working-classes, which “ lays the foundation 
for a series of strongly imagined complications, which 
are faithful in rendering the moral point of view and 
ways of thought of the people described.” 

=In a letter to the London Academy, March oth, 
Grant Allen makes a defence for his latest novel, 
‘The Woman Who Did,” against a discriminating 
but conservative review the book had received a 
week earlier in that journal. Mr. Allen began life 
in Kingston, Ontario, (once called Frontenac), with 
three Christian names, Charles Grant Blairfindie, 
but wisely dropped two of them. He published his 
first novels under the pseudonym of ‘‘ Cecil Power.”’ 

Publishers’ Weekly. 

=Macmillan & Co. are publishing a complete 
translation of the Pali Jataka or ‘‘ Buddha Birth- 
stories,’’ which are supposed to be the oldest collec- 
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tion of folk-lore stories in existence. They will be 
translated from the Pali under the superintendence of 
Professor E, B. Cowell and will be published in seven 
oreight volumes. The first volume, translated by 
Robert Chalmers, is nearly ready, while the second, 
by W. H. D. Rouse, and third. by H. T. Francis and 
R. A. Neil, are in active preparation. 


=Says the Press: Three generations of Russells 
are now publicly identified with English literary 
mastery of the sea. The venerable Henry Russell, 
whose songs thrilled our grandfathers, is still strong 
and doing work. His son, Clark Russell, despite 
much ill-health, does not flag in output of unrivalled 
salt water romances, and now his son Herbert 
makes his bow as an editor of the new three-penny 
monthly magazine called On the Watch, devoted 
entirely to maritime topics and news. 


=The American Authors’ Guild will give an 
Authors’ Easter Reading on the evening of April 20th 
at Carnegie Hall, New York City, in aid of its Bene- 
volent Fund for the benefit of widows and orphans, 
The following members of the Guild have promised 
to read: Julia Ward Howe, James T. Trowbridge, the 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale, Louise Chandler Moulton, 
Col. Richard Malcolm Johnson, Mme. Lanza, Richard 
Henry Stoddard, Edmund C. Stedman, F. Hopkinson 
Smith, Stephen Massett, Prof. Boyesen and Col. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 


=The Rev. Sabine Baring-Gould, the author of the 
popular hymn, ‘‘ Onward, Christian Soldier,’’ is at 
once a country parson, a country squire, a lord of the 
manor, a sermon-writer, a student of comparative 
religion, a popular novelist, and a poet. He has 
written fifty books, is deeply versed in medizval 
myths and legends, and at the same time is in sym- 
pathy with modern life and progress. He is sixty 
years old, and lives in the beautiful old Elizabethan 
manor-house at Lew Frenchard, where the Gould 

family have lived ever since the days of James I. 
Current Literature. 


=‘ The Growth of British Policy,” the work on 
which the late Sir John Seeley was engaged up to the 
time of his death, will be published by the Cambridge 
University Press. Nearly the whole of the work, 
which will extend to two volumes, isin type ; but none 
of ithad been finally revised by the author. Prof. 
Prothero has undertaken to see the book through the 
press. Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will issue in their 
“ Eversley Series”’ a uniform edition of the following 
works by the late Sir John Seeley, viz., ‘‘ Ecce Homo,” 
“Natural Religion,” ‘‘ The Expansion of England,” 
and “Lectures and Essays.” 

=Mrs. Henrietta Irving Bolton, a great-grandniece 
of Washington Irving, and wife of Prof. H. Carring- 
ton Bolton, of New York, has written a chapter, 
hitherto omitted, in the history of Christian art, ‘‘ The 
Madonna of St. Luke, the story of a portrait.” 
Mrs. Bolton will relate the legends of St. Luke 
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as an artist, and will describe more than twenty-five 
portraits of the Virgin Mary attributed to the evan- 
gelist. The work will present ten_ illustrations, 
including one of the Madonnas painted by St. Luke. 
Mr. Daniel Huntington, the veteran artist, contributes 
a prefatory note. Publishers’ Weekly. 


=The fourth volume of Prof. J. B. McMaster's 
‘* History of the People of the United States”’ opens 
with the repeal of the British Orders in Council and 
the close of the armistice concluded just before the 
surrender of Hull, and takes up the story of the second 
war forindependence. Special chapters are given to 
military and naval operations, and the hostility of 
New England to the war, the desperate straits of the 
Government for money and men, the suffering of the 
people, the last embargo, the Conscription Bill and 
the Hartford Convention are treated at great length. 
The latter part of the volume treats of our economic 
conditions after the conclusion of peace. Critic. 


=A writer in the Boston Commonwealth says Tol- 
stoi has been engaged for the past ten years on a 
work which he calls the ‘‘ Library of the People.’ In 
this he is endeavoring to gather together the finest 
thoughts of the best thinkers of all ages and coun- 
tries. Tocarry this out, be has been going through 
the literature of all countries—Chinese, Sanscrit, 
Hindu, Greek, Roman and modern. His only hope 
is to live until this great work is finished. Tolstoi 
has his own ideas about the value of different authors, 
and many of those whom the world holds in high 
esteem will not find a place in the ‘‘ Library of the 
People,” 


=Merril! & Baker have in preparation an Illus- 
trated Cabinet Edition of George Eliot's ‘‘ Complete 
Works,” including Cross’s “ Life of George Eliot,” 
which will be in every way neat and dainty. There 
will be 120 etchings and photo-etchings, printed 
on English etching paper, the contributing artists 
being F. S. Church, Frederick Dielman, W. St. John 
Harper, W. L. Taylor, Frank T. Merrill, C. O. 
Murray, H. I. Carpenter, William Unger, Charles 
Copeland, George Fuller, F. B, Schell, J. Wells 
Champney, and Edmund H. Garrett. The edition 
will be complete in twenty-four volumes, of which 
the first will be ‘‘ Middlemarch,” now ready. 


= Macmillan & Co. announce a translation of the 
new Strasburger, Noll, Schenck, and Schimper Lehr- 
buch der Botanik. The completeness with which the 
whole subject of botanical study is treated and the 
reputation of the author make the announcement of 
this book one of unusual importance to those interested. 
The illustrations, some 570 in number, are remarka- 
ble for their extreme clearness. The innovation of 
colored plates, for poisonous and medicinal plants, 
adds greatly to the value of the book. The transla- 
tion will be made by Dr. A. C. Porter, Assistant 
Instructor in Botany, University of Pennsylvania. 
Dr. Porter has been a student of Strasburger, and 
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his long studies in Germany and personal acquain- 
tance with all the authors of the Botany render him 
especially fitted for the work, 


=Beginning with April a series to be known as 
“‘Macmillan’s Novelist Library”’ will be issued 
monthly at the rate of fifty cents a volume in paper. 
‘* Marcella,’”” Mrs. Humphry Ward's great success of 
last year, will be the initial volume, and the regular 
issues as far as planned will be in the following order: 
‘‘ Sant’ Ilario,’’ a sequel to ‘‘ Saracinesca,’’ the second 
volume in F. Marion Crawford's celebrated Italian 
trilogy ; ‘‘ The Naulahka,” by Rudyard Kipling and 
the late Wolcott Balestier; ‘‘ The History of David 
Grieve,” by Mrs. Humphry Ward; “ Grania,”’ by the 
Hon. Emily Lawless; ‘‘ Mr. Isaacs,’ by F. Marion 
Crawford ; ‘‘ The Delectable Duchy,” by ‘‘Q”’; ‘‘ The 
Stickit Minister,”” by S. R. Crockett; ‘‘A Strange 
Elopement,” by W. Clark Russell; ‘‘The Last 
Touches,” by Mrs. W. K. Clifford; ‘‘A Tale of a 
Lonely Parish,” by F. Marion Crawford; and ‘‘ Miss 
Stuart's Legacy,” by Mrs. F. A. Steel. 

=A work on ‘“ Korean Games” is announced by 
Stewart Culin, the Director of the Museums of the 
University of Pennsylvania. It will be published by 
subscription as an édition de luxe, limited and signed, 
with numerous full-page colored illustrations by 
Korean artists, and text pictures from native Chinese 
and Japanese sketches. Frank Hamilton Cushing, 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology, will contribute 
a commentary in which he will review the many 
resemblances and even identities in the games and 
divinatory systems of Eastern Asia, as exemplified in 
Korea, with those of the American Indians. About 
one hundred Korean games will be described, com- 
prising children's games, athletic sports, as well as 
dice, dominoes, backgammon, playing cards, and 
chess, the object being to trace the origin and 
development of games, and furnish a practical intro- 
duction to the study of games over the entire world. 


=Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole wishes to have a 
wrong impression of himself righted. He says: 

I have recently seen in several papers an item tothe effect 
that I was so familiar with Russian as to compose poems in 
that language and was a frequent contributor to Russian 
journals. I sincerely wish that it were true, but the story 
very well illustrates the growth of a legend sta-ting with a 
grain of truth like a mustard-seed ard soon waxing under 
the potent imagination of newspaper-wiiters into a tree in 
which all the birds of untruth may nest. Fortunately such a 
story injures only the person to whom it relates; those who 
know him know that he is guiltless of starting it. Others 
believe it until they are undeceived ; still others—pessimists 
—disbelieve it on general principles and attribute the start- 
ing of it to the victim's vanity. To write Russian rhymes 
would not be very difficult; to write Russian poems would 
require genius. [have never done either and the whole 
story grew out of the fact that several trifling verses of which 
I have been guilty were sent to Russia by the New York 
correspondent of a Moscow paper and were there translated 


and published, 

Mr. Dole will deliver lectures on ‘' Beauties of the 
Elizabethan Drama,” occurring on six Thursday 
afternoons this Spring, at Jamaica Plain, Boston. 
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=Eight new Old South Leaflets have just been 
added to the series published by the Directors of the 
Old South Studies in History,in Boston. These new 
leaflets are all reprints of documents relating to early 
New Fngland history as follows: Bradford's ‘‘ Me- 
moir of Elder Brewster,”’ Bradford’s ‘‘ First Dialogue,” 
Winthrop’s ‘‘ Conclusions for the Plantation in New 
England,” ‘‘New England’s First Fruits,’ 1643, 
‘*John Eliot's, Indian Grammar Begun,” John Cot- 
ton’s ‘‘God’s Promise to His Plantation,” Letters 
of Roger Williams to Winthrop, and Thomas Hook- 
er’s ‘‘ Way of the Churches of New England.” The 
Old South Leaflets render historical students a great 
service, and are now furnished at the cost of a few cents: 
The numbers of the eight new leaflets, 48 to 55, are 
reminders of how large and important the collection 
has already become. 


=Mrs. Flora Annie Steel has lately come into con- 
siderable prominence as a writer of sketches and 
stories of Indian life, her latest work being ‘‘ Tales of 
the Punjaub,’’ a collection of the folk-tales of India. 
The Dundee Advertiser gives some particulars of her 
ancestors and career. George Webster, the father of 
Mrs. Steel, was the son of a Scotch minister, and was 
for some time sheriff clerk of Forfarshire. The 
novelist is the youngest of a family of three sons and 
two daughters. Mrs. Steel's husband is a retired 
Indian civilian, and more than twenty years of her 
married life were spent in India. She has acquired 
five of the native Indian dialects, and can thus pur- 
sue studies in folk-lore which even learned philologists 
who know only the written languages could not 
accomplish. She is described as “a bright, cheerful, 
ruddy-complexioned little woman, somewhat over 
fifty years of age, with a fine head of gray hair and 
a merry twinkle in her eyes.” Mrs. Steel is at pre- 
sent in the Punjaub, armed with a camera for the 
pictures, which are to be made into magic-lantern 
slides to illustrate the Indian lectures she intends to 
deliver on her return home next year. 


ASKED AND ANSWERED. 
Cc. B.— 
George Manville Fenn, Barclay North, and B. L. Farjeon 
Georges Ohnet is a Frenchman. 
the lines 


are British writers. 
The 
Whittier’s “Snow Bound,” is Harriet Livermore. 


person referred to in quoted from 
She was 
a daughter of Judge Livermore, of New Hampshire. See 
“ The Works of Jobn 


Whittier,’’ Cambridge edition. 


J. Mi— 
“Ships that Pass in the Night,” is to be found at the 


Complete Poetical Greenleaf 


beginning of Part IV. of the Theologian’s Tale, Long- 
See Cambridge 


’ 


fellow’s “Tales of a Wayside Inn.’ 


edition of Longfellow. 
E.R. S.— 

“It’s Dogged as does it,” a Yorkshire proverb, is the 
heading of Chapter VI., in the third volume of Anthony 
Trollope’s ‘“* The Last Chronicle of Barset.’’ 
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W. E. L.— 

The following poem can be found in the Cambridge 
edition of “The Complete Poetical Works’ of Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow : 


THE CROSS OF SNOW. 


In the long sleepless watches of the night, 
A gentle face—the face of one long deaa— 
Looks at me from the wall, where round its head, 
The night casts a halo of pale light. 


Here in this room she died; and soul more white 
Never through martyrdom of fire was led 
To its repose; nor can in books be read 
The legend of a life more benedight. 


There is a mountain in the distant west, 
That, sun-defying, in its deep ravines, 
Displays a cross of snow upon its side. 
Such is the cross I wear upon my breast, 
These eighteen years, through all the changing scenes 
And seasons, changeless since the day she died, 
w. I. R.— 
Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, wrote “ Vivian 
Grey’’ in 1826. 
Address Prof. George Ebers, Leipsic, Germany. 
W. A. K.— 
The lines quoted are from Isaac Watt’s “ Cradle Hymn.” 
Miss S. W. C.— 
A short sketch of Mrs. Needell will appear next month, 
LG. & 
for March: 


in Book NEws 
“IT have an impression that a Portrait in 


writes in answer to D. M. 


steel of Palfrey, the historian, was issued in one of the 
volumes of ‘The Massachusetts Historical Proceedings’ 


about ten years ago.” 


Mrs, L. D. B. and J. S. Hamilton reply to C. T. B’s. query 
in March. The novel asked for is “ Idalia,’’ one of the 


earliest of Ouida’s. 


M. L. writes :— 

H. P. asks for information concerning the nearest living 
relations of Emily Chubbuck Judson. She left the daughter 
at whose birth she sang the world-admired poem, ‘‘ My 
Bird,’ as a sacred legacy to Miss Anable, at whose school in 
Philadelphia she was educated and married. All desired 
information can doubtless be obtained there. 


’ 


In this column last month * The Two Mysteries’’ was 
wrongly credited to Walt Whitman, the rightful author being 
Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge ; and the author of ‘“‘ The Woman’s 
Question” is Adelaide not Elizabeth Barrett 


Browning. M. L. writes correcting both misstatements and 


Proctor, 


in reference to the first forwards the following ; 


St, NICHOLAS EDITORIAL Rooms. 
115 WeEsT 58TH St., NEw YorRK. 
March 15, 1895. 


’ 


Mrs. M— L— 

Dear Madam :— The Two Mysteries’ was written by 
me, and only a few months ago Walt Whitman's literary 
executor, Mr. Thomas B. Harned, told me that Mr. Whitman 
was fond of the poem, and had expressed to him (Mr. H.) 
his regret that it had mistakenly been published in some 
“collection” as the work of “ Walt Whitman.”” This was 
shortly before the poet’s death. Mr. Whitman once thanked 
me for writing the verses as they had been called forth by a 
circumstance that occurred at the funeral of his little nephew 
or grand-nephew, I think. When the verses first appeared 
in Zhe Century Magazine—and, later, in my book “ Along 
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the Way "—they were headed by a paragraph detailing this 
incident. Undoubtedly, through that circumstance the mis- 
take of crediting him with their authorship has occurred. I 
should be glad to have the mistake corrected in Book 
News. Perhaps you would kindiy send this note to its 
editor. Yours truly, Mary Mapes DODGE. 
M. E. S. writes on the same subject saying: “ The poem, 
with the suggestive incident, can be found in a volume of Mrs. 
Dodge's poems, ‘ Along the Way,’ published in 1879 by the 
Scribner's. I am glad to have an opportunity of correcting 
this, as the poem has before been attributed to Walt 


Whitman.”’ 


C. G. H. writes: 

1. Can any of the readers of Book News, give me the 
words, or at least tell me where I can procure them, of the 
following songs: ‘‘ Agra Town,” “ The Buffalo Battery,” 
“ Marching to Kabul,” “* The Long, Long Indian Day,” and 
“The Place where the Punkah-Coolie died.”” They are all 
quoted by the above titles in a story called “ The Courting of 
Dinah Shadd,” by Rudyard Kipling, but that is all I can 
find out about them. 

2. Can you tell me the source of the following verse : 

‘You were just rank earth, I knew: 
With many a flower and many a weed, 
With many a passion run to seed, 
But a litdle good grain too.” 
A. McC. asks: Where are these quotations to be found: 
1. “ Mortus est, he’s dead too.” 
2. **I would not for a wilderness of monkeys.”’ 


VERNON asks for the origin of the expression “ Warm the 
cockles of the heart.” 


Mrs. A. L. B. asks for a list of the titles of novels or 
works of fiction that have been taken from the play of Ham- 
let. 


FE. R. S. asks name of the author of the following lines: 
‘“‘ Knowest thou yesterday, its aim and reason ? 

Workest thou well to-day for worthy things ? 

Then calmly wait the morrow’s hidden season 

And fear not thou what hap so e’er it bring.” 


T. S. McNIcoL writes to know who is the author of this 
stanza and where the rest of the poem can be found ? 


“ Tt is true, O Christ in heaven, 
That the highest sufler most, 
That the strongest wander furthest, 
And most hopelesly are lost. 
For the mark of rank in nature 
Is capacity for pain ; 
’Tis the anguish of the singer 
Makes the sweetness of the strain.” 


M. A. H. asks where are to be found the quotations : 
1 ‘Our memories are the shore-tides of the long ago.” 
2. “ The dim land, stretched by a dimmer sky, 
Our past events like ships at anchor lie.” 
SUBSCRIBER asks for a key to the principal characters in 
‘ Lothair.’’ 


Mrs. S. W. C. writes to ask who is the author of a poem 
entitled “ The Unnoticed Bound.” 


SUBSCRIBER asks where to find a poem beginning : 


“Pale gold against the leafless boughs 
The winter sunlight shines, 

And from the north the flying clouds 
Are dark above the pines.” 
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A CALL TO THE CROCUSES, 


The bluebird is calling, the spring rain is falling ; 
Awake ! little crocuses, leave your dark bed! 

The soft winds are blowing, the glad brooks are flowing, 
The willow-twigs glisten, all yellow and red. 


Oh be not faint-hearted! Old Winter’s departed ! 
Stay not in your prison of dreary brown mould. 

Not a flake of snow lingers! Stretch out your green fingers, 
Then lift up your faces of purple and gold. 

The robin’s note’s ringing; the frogs too are singing 
Their low, pleasant music, down by the old mill ; 

The winds are all bringing, from buds that are springing 


’ 


Fresh odors from meadow and wayside and hill. 


Oh, come from your hiding, nor wait for more chiding; 

Lo, now the sun’s shining !—there’s nothing to fear. 

Come forth! ’tis your duty! Praise God with your beauty— 

The God who gives springtime, and all the round year! 
From * Snow-Blossonts,”’ 


hy Julia Anna Wolcote. 


THE EARTH AND MAN. 
A little sun, a little rain, 

A soft wind blowing from the west— 
And woods and fields are sweet again 


And warmth within the mountain's breast, 


So simple is the earth we tread, 
So quick with love and life her fame, 
Ten thousand years have dawned and fled, 
And still her magic is the same, 
A little love, a little trust, 
A soft impulse, a sudden dream,— 
And life as dry as desert dust 
Is fresher than a mountain stream. 
So simple is the heart of man, 
So ready for new hope and joy; 
Ten thousand years since it began 
Have left it younger than a boy. 
From ** Poems and Lyrics of Nature,’ 
edited bv Edith Wingate Rinder. 


DESPAIR AND HOPE, 
Despair of all, and hope for none, 
We are unclean beneath the sun. 
Foul vapors cling to all that’s high, 
Notes jar in every harmony. 

We tame our flights to lower goals, 

Mean deeds defile the purest souls. 

Trust nothing—this alone is sure, 

We pass, and nothing will endure. 

For all men hope, despair of none! 

Foul vapors flee, the golden sun 

The darkest puddles draws on high 

To paint the sky with harmony. 

So love shall lift to higher goals 

The lowest lives, the darkest souls. 

Rejoice we then, of one thing sure, 

We pass, but deeds of love endure. 
I. Zangwill, in ‘Voice, Speech and Gesture,” 


(dy permission of the author.) 
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TO BAFFLE TIME. 

To baftle time, whose tooth has never rest, 

And make the counted line, from page to page, 
Compact, fulfilled of what is apt and best, 

And vibrant with the keynote of the age, 
This is my aim; and even aims are things; 

They give men value who have won no place, 

We pass for what we would be, by some grace 
And our ambitions make us seem like kings. 

But never yet has destiny’s clear star, 
For aimless feet shed light upon the way. 

So have I hope, since purpose sees no bar, 
To write immortally some lyric day, 
As Lovelace did when he informed the lay 

Inspired by his I ucasta and by war. 

From “ Zhe Poems”’ of Henry Abbey. 


THE HOUR-GLASS. 
Do but consider this small dust, 
Here running in the glass, 
By atoms moved ; 
Could you believe that this 
The body was 
Of one that loved ? 
And in his mistress’ flame playing like a fly 
Turned to cinders by her eye ? 
Yes, and in death, as life unblest 
To have ’t expressed : 
Even ashes of lovers find no rest. 
By Ben 
from A Book of Elizabethan Lyrics,” 
sele.ted and edited by Felix E. Schelling. 


onson, 


THE INEVITABLE. 
I like the man who faces what he must; 
With a step triumphant and a heart of cheer; 
Who fights the daily battle without fear ; 
Sees his hopes fail, yet keeps unfaltering trust 
That God is God; that somehow, true and just 
His plans work out for mortals ; not a tear 
Is shed when fortune, which the world holds dear, 
Falls from his grasp: better, with love, a crust 
Than living in dishonor ; envies not, 
Nor loses faith in man; but does his best, 
Nor even murmurs at his humbler lot, 
But, with a smile and words of hope, gives zest 
To every toiler: he alone is great, 
Who by a life heroic conquers fate. 
From “ Zhe /nevitable and Other Poems,” 
by Sarah Knowles} Boson. 
RABBONTI! 
‘“‘T bring Thee balm, and, lo, Thou art not here! 
‘ Twice have I poured mine ointment on Thy brow, 
And washed Thy feet with tears. Disdain’st Thou now 
The spikenard and the myrrh ? 


Has Death, alas, betrayed Thee with a kiss 
That seals Thee from the memory of mine ?”’ 
“ Mary!” 
“ Rabboni! ’’—only this. 
From “ Poems” by John B. Tabb. 


It is the self-same Voice Divine. 








dbey. 


mm. 
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DESCRIPTIVE LIST 


Of the issues of new books and new editions of old books, 
with descriptions of sizes, shapes, contents, and current prices. 


HISTORY. 
A Short History of the English People. By John 


Richard Green. Illustrated edition. Edited by Mrs. J 
R. Green and Miss Kate Norgate. In four volumes. 
With colored plates, maps, and numerous illustrations. 
Vol. IV. 1411-1906 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.75; by 
mail, $4.20. 

This volume closes the series and is like its predecessors 
profusely illustrated. It is prefaced by a map, in color:, 
showing the growth of London, and has a great wealth of 
original material, portraits, etc., shedding light on the past 
century. 


History of the People of Israel, from the Rule of 
the Persians to thatof the Greeks. By Ermest 
Renan, author of “ The Life of Jesus,” “ The Future of 
Science,” etc. 354 pp. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.09. 

The fourth volume of Renan’s. work has just been issued 
inan English translation. The translation of the text, by 
no means an easy task, is remarkably well done, and by one 
certainly conversant with Hebrew and Jewish ritual and 
ceremony. Especially has the conclusion, “ The National 

Uprising,” when the Maccabees assumed through battle the 

sovereignty of Judea, been worked up in true dramatic 

style. Renan never wrote more glowingly. In such a 

handsome form, this volume will undoubtedly be acceptable 

to the student of Old Testament literature. N. Y. Times. 


A History of Egypt. From the Earliest Times to the 
XVIth Dynasty. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C. L. 
With numerous illustrations. Vol. I. 262 pp. Indexed. 
I12mo, $1.80; by mail, $1.94. 

Mr. Petrie’s qualifications for the task he has set himself 
are undoubted. Roughly speaking, he spends half the year 
exploring, and the other half lecturing at University College 
in Gower Street, where he holds the professorship of Egypt- 
ology, founded by the provisions of the will of the late Miss 
Amelia B. Edwards. The present volume is an instalment 
only of a work in six volumes. Three of them are to be 
written by Mr. Petrie, and others by Mr. Milne and Mr. 
Stanley Lane Poole. In the present book the narrative is 
carried from prehistoric times to the almost equally obscuwie 
period of the Sixteenth Dynasty. The early part is par- 
ticularly interesting because it is practically new. A certain 
amount is guesswork, and can only be described as proba- 
ble, but this element gradually diminishes as we get on. 
Mr. Petrie says himself, “the range of uncertamty may be 
acentury inthe earlier parts of this volume, diminishing 
perhaps to about a generation by the close of the volume.” 
Mr. Petrie examines very carefully the lists of early kings 
These lists are all but one of the same period, that of the 
Nineteenth Dynasty. The exception b elongs to the Eight- 
eenth. The conclusion to which the author comes as to 
their authenticity leaves it very doubtful. The lists were 
made by “a State chronographer, about three thousand years 
after date, concerning a period of which he had no con- 
temporary material.’’ Mr. Petrie goes at considerable length 
into the legendary history of these early kings as reported 
by the Ptolemaic writer, Manetho. His account of the 
pyramids is the fullest but most succinct that has yet appeared ; 
and we may also call attention to his history of that second 
golden age, the reign of the kings of the Twelfth Dynasty, 

Saturday Review. 


Half a Century with Judges and Lawyers. By 
Joseph A. Willard. With a portrait. 371 pp. In- 
dexed, 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

This book is a string of anecdotes, the most of which re- 
late to men who, in the last fifty years, have had some sort 
of connection with the court of which Mr. Willard is Clerk. 
Some of the anecdotes are second hand, but in the main the 
book chronicles what Mr. Willard has seen and heard in his 
long association with lawyers and judges. Of Mr. Willard 
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himself all that need be said here is that he is a grandson of 
Joseph Willard, who was President of Harvard College, and 
a son of Sidney Willard, who for twenty-five years was a 
professor in Harvard, at the same time holding posts of honor 
in the City Government of Cambridge and in the Govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Prof. Wil- 
lard was very anxious that his son should keep up the repu- 
tation of the family for scholarship, but the young man was 
bound to go to sea, and followed his own sweet will instead 
of yielding to his father’s wishes. When he had stopped 
going to sea, although still a young man, he had got beyond 
the possibility of becoming eminent as a scholar. He 
studied law, and was admitted to the bar, but he never has 
practiced his profession, and has made use of his legal attain- 
ments only in discharging the duties of his court clerkship. 
He is now in his seventy-ninth year, N.Y. Times. 


History of the City of Rome in the Middle Ages. 
By Ferdinand Gregorovius. Translated from the fourth 
German Edition by Annie Hamilton. In two volumes. 
505,516 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $3.38; by mail, $3.65. 


Napoleon Bonaparte’s First Campaign. With com- 
ments. By Herbert H. Sargent. Illustrated. 231 pp. 
Indexed. 1I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.19. 

Lieutenant Sargent has considered his subject from the sol- 
dier’s point of view and has discussed the campaign with 
military acuteness. He has done more than this, however, 
for he has infused a vigor into the details which elevate 
them above a mere dry and technical record. When Bona- 
parte took command of the Army of Italy he was practically 
an untried man. He had served before and with distinc- 
tion, but it was always in a subordinate capacity. But now 
he was to act upon his own responsibility, and here he began 
that wonderful career of victory which has no parallel in the 
history of. the world. This battle ended Napoleon’s first 
campaign. In less than a month more than 120,000 Aus- 
trians had been killed, wounded or captured. In the begin- 
ning of the campaign the outlook was most unfavorable for 
Napoleon. He was sent to command an army both ill-fed 
and ill-equipped. Yet in the face of such difficulties and in 
the face of a vastly larger army he crossed the Apennines 
and completed a series of splendid victories. In 1796 he 
was little more than a boy, and the army at first was inclined 
to distrust his abilities. His bravery at Lodi and Arcole in- 
spired them with respect, and his foresight, skill and un- 
varied success won their love and admiration. From hence- 
forward their devotion never wavered. Amidst the fertile 
plains of Italy and the snows of Russia he was the idol of 
his soldiers. This love bore even the test of defeats,and not 
even Leipsic or Waterloo could dethrone him from his posi- 
tion in the heart of the army of France. The book is illus- 
trated with maps which will prove of valuable assistance to 
the careful reader. Philadelphia Press. 


The Fast and Thanksgiving Days of New Eng- 
land. By W. De Loss Love, Jr., Ph. D. Illustrated. 
607 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $270; by mail, $2.89. 
This thoroughly well made book takes up the history of 
these days in minute detail in New England, tracing both to 
1815 and giving particular attention to the growth of a 
national spirit in their observance, A calendar and most 
valuable bibliography are appended, tac-similes are given 
and the work througbout shows careful study of original 
records, 


The Making of the England of Elizabeth. By 
Allen B, Hinds, B.A. 152 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 

81 cents ; by mail, 89 cents. Oo 

In the period of English history covered by this mono- 
graph, various events gave rise to bewildering controversies 
which have gone on unceasingly ever since. None but an 
investigator of acknowledged acumen and authority should 
venture at this day to express positive opinions on these con- 
troverted points. That the writer of the essay before us has 
a standing of this character in the field of historical research 
is attested by the scholarly rank which he has attained at 
Oxford and which fully entitles him to a hearing on the 
questions discussed in his treatise. Review of Reviews. 
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A Sketch of the Life of Rev. Joseph Hardy Nee- 
sima, LL.D. By Rev. J. D. Davis, D.D. With 
many illustrations. 156 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
86 cents. 

See review, 


Annie Besant: An Autobiography. __ Illustrated. 
Second edition. 368 pp. Indexed. I2mo, $1.50; by 
mail, $1.65. 

The autobiography of “‘ Annie Besant ”’ is the self-revela- 
tion of an intense and imperious personality, endowed with 
rare intellectual fertility and swayed by moral and spiritual 
enthusiasms. It is impossible to read this volume without 
feeling genuine admiration for the genius and courage of 
Mrs, Besant; but her vagaries and wilful peculiarities 
amaze us, and her unfeminine disregard of the convention- 
alities of life is painfully surprising. Her nature is essentially 
a religious one, and her marriage to a clergyman of the 
established churchenabled her to devote her energies to 
parish work with the fierce ardor of a devotee. And then 
came a long period of doubt and questioning, which ended 
in the overthrow of her Christian faith, and her confession 
of materialistic atheism. She then became a teacher, 
lecturer and prophet of the new life she embraced; has 
been in turn politician, socialist and reformer, and to-day is 
the expounder of theosophy, whose mysteries she has 
accepted and in whose hope she confidently rests. She was 
born in London, October 1, 1847, with “ three quarters of 
my blood and al] my heart Irish ” Philadelphia Press. 


Love and Law. A Story of Joy and Woe in a Singer’s 
Life. By Esther Jacobs. 243 pp. I12mo, paper, 45 cents; 
by mail, §0 cents. 

Such publicity as has already been given to a certain case 
brought before the Courts for breach of promise may be in a 
measure heightened by the author of the volume under notice. 
Miss Esther Jacobs tells of her debuts, her engagements, 
(business ones,) and her travels abroad. Occasionally, as 
the author informs her readers, there are petty jealousies 
existing among singers, and so débutantes ought to be 
informed that it is in bad taste to sing an aria or a bal. ada 
rival warbles or declaims, because certain cantatrices believe 
that the songs they have once put in their répertoire belong 
to them, and to them exclusively. If the lady vocalist 
garners occasionally her bouquet, let her beware of thorns. 
The road to the concert platform or the operatic stage is 
beset with many a pitfall. N.Y. Times. 


Martin B. Anderson, LL.D. A Biography. By 
Asahel C. Kendrick, D.D., LL.D., assisted by Florence 
Kendrick Cooper. Illustrated. 295 pp. 12mo,$1.10; 
by mail, $1.26. 

Dr. Anderson was for nearly thirty years president of the 
University of Rochester. The chapters give the details of 
his birth and ancestry, his life as student, teacher and editor 
at Rochester from 1853 to 1882. In addition there isa 
chapter entitled ‘“*A Personal Portraiture,’’ indicating the 
dominant phases of Dr. Anderson’s character and career, by 
Dr. Lemuel Moss, Prof. Morey, Dr. MacArthur, Albion W. 
Tourgée and others. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Memoir of Sir Andrew Crombie Ramsay. By 
Sir Archibald Geikie, F.R.S. With portraits. 397 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $3.60; by mail, $3.77. 

Sir Andrew Crombie Ramsay (1814-1891) was one of 
the great descriptive geologists of the century. For forty 
years a member of the English Geological Survey, this 
account of his life is the story of the geological survey of 
the United Kingdom, and it is written by the one man best 
qualified to write it. 


Memoirs of the Empress Josephine. With anec- 
dotes of the Courts of Navarre and Malmaison. By 
Madame Ducrest. In two volumes. With portraits. 
428, 419 pp. 8vo, $10.00; by mail, $10 37. 

Mme. Ducrest’s recollections are lighter in kind and of a 
more discursive character than Chancellor Pasquier’s. Her 
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connection with the “ Courts of Navarre and Malmaison” 
began some years after the divorce of the Empress Josephine, 
yet the aneciotes that enliven these volumes are by no means 
confined to that period. She relates, for instance, the true 
account ot the prophecy of the Martinique “ sorceress,” who 
foretold that the future Josephine de Beauharnais would one 
day become “Queen of France’’—which, by the way, she 
never did become. Then there is told, in the correspond- 
ence of the second volume, the not less wonderful story of 
the woman who signalled the good news of Thermidor, by 
means of robes and pierre, to the agitated prisoners, Mme, 
Ducrest’s strong Legitimist convictions strengthen the im- 
pression left by her testimony to Josephine’s goodness of 
heart, in which, indeed, all competent witnesses are as one. 
She plainly hints that the ex-Empress was the only friend 
she and her mother possessed at Malmaison. Her pictures 
of the society that surrounded Josephine are brightly drawn 
and full of interest. Her musical talents, inherited from 
her mother, who taught music in London when forced by 
the Revolution to fly from Paris, threw her much into the 
world of musicians. She tells some good stories of Méhul, 
Cherubini, Grétry and other composers of the day. Some 
of them are corrective of the fond delusion of Frenchmen 
that Napoleon was in all things a Frenchman His preju- 
dice in favor of Italians is well shown by his support of 
Paésiello, and by the amusing trick played upon him by 
Méhul, who succeeded in passing off a one-act opera of his 
own as an Italian work. From overture to finish Napoleon 
was loud in his praise of the supposed Italian opera, declar- 
ing that there was no good music but Italian. Altogether 
this English version of Mme. Ducrest should find many 
readers London Saturday Review. 


The People’s Life of William Ewart Gladstone. 
With 55 illustrations. 182 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 57 
cents; by mail, 64 cents. : 

A brief and profusely illustrated life, non-critical, rather 
like a campaign biography. 

Talleyrand. By Lady Blennerhassett (Grifin Leyden) 
Translated from the German by Frederick Clarke. In 
two volumes. 358,400 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $7.20; 
by mail, $7.50. 

See review. 


RELIGION. 


As Others Saw Him, A Retrospect, A.D. 54. 217 pp. 
Izmo, 90 cents ; by mail, $1.01. 

The book is profoundly reverent, is written with great 
clearness and literary charm, and cannot fail to interest very 
many thoughtful readers. 

Dew-Drops. Comprising new Infant songs, hymns, etc., 
for young singers. By E. E. Hewitt, Jno. R. Sweney, 
and Wm. J. Kirkpatrick. 128 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
25 cents, postpaid 

Jno. R. Sweney and W. S. Kirkpatrick are the com- 
posers of most of these Sunday school tunes. E. E. Hewitt 
has written most of the words, though a small number are 
by others, 

Jeremiah. Priest and Prophet. By F. B. Meyer, B. A., 
author of “ Elijah and the Secret of his Power,”’ “Tried 
by Fire,” etc. 200 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

A series of short hortatory, non critical discourses in 
which no attention is paid to the Hebrew text, intended to set 
forth the personality of Jeremiah. and dwelling on his pre- 
figuration of Christ as one rejected of his people. 
Life-Power or Character and Conduct. By 

Arthur J. Pierson, D. D., author of “ The New Acts of 
the Apostles,” etc. 214 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
85 cents. 

The temporary successor to Mr. Spurgeon at the Metro- 
politan Tabernacle has put together half a dozen useful and 
characteristic chapters on character culture and conduct. He 
deals with the power of a fixed purpose and the genius of 
industry. He has some useful though rather narrow-minded 
remarks on amusements, and a careful and interesting chapter 
on the Use and Abuse of Books, where much of his advice is 
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full of shrewdness and common sense. Dr. Pierson’s admirers 
will find in the volume all the characteristics of his work 
which attract them, and even outsiders will find much worth 
remembering, together with some things with which they will 
hardly agree. London Bookseller. 


Modern Missions in the East. Their Methods, Suc- 
cesses and Limitations. By Edward A. Lawrence, D.D. 
With an introduction by Edward T. Eaton, D.D., LL.D. 
329 pp. '2mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.49. 

The volume embodying the late Dr. Edward A. Lawrence’s 
survey of “* Modern Missions in the East ’’ is notable because 
it is really the author’s journal of a twenty months’ tour of 
the world, undertaken with the express purpose of studying 
the mission work of various denominations. Dr. Lawrence 
possessed the discipline of mind,the quickness of eye, the 
breadth of judgment and the glow of spirit necessary to the 
best understanding of what such a journey has to disclose. 
The winsome personality of the author seems to have dis- 
armed the suspicions of rival ecclesiastical organizations, and 
to have opened the way for him to study at first-hand the 
work which the church general is accomplishing in evangel- 
izing the world. The substance of the volume before us 
was first presented in the form of lectures in the Andover 
Theological Seminary and subsequently in Yale Divinity 
School and Beloit College. In the sympathetic intruduc- 
tion to this work by President Eaton, of Beloit, we are told 
that a profound impression was made upon the audiences that 
listened to Dr. Lawrence’s addresses. We believe that the 
religious world has few books to offer upon the subject of 
missionary enterprise as admirably adapted as this to attract, 
impress and convince the indifferent; for to the ardor of the 
devotee Dr. Lawrence united a clear, scientific intelligence 
and the lucid diction of the trained writer. 


Philadelphia Press. 


The Apostles, their Lives and Letters. By 
Dr. Cunningham Geikie, author of * Life and Words of 
Christ,” etc. Vol. II. The Apostles. 519 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1 10; by mail, $1.28. 

Under this title, we have the first volume of a new series 
by Dr. Geikie, dealing with the latter half of the New 
Testament—the Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles and the 
Apocalypse. The whole of the matter contained in these 
writings will appear in the succeeding issues, the instalment 
of the work now given being restricted to the Catholic Epistle 
of St. James, and St. Paul’s ‘ Letters’’ to‘ the Church at 
Salonica, commonly known as the two Epistles to the Thes- 
salonians. As a basis to the whole, Dr. Geikie naturally 
falls back upon the narrative of St. Luke, expounding it in 
an historical manner, after the style which the well-known 
volumes of Conybeare and Howson have rendered familiar 
to English readers. The “ chief’? Apostles, SS, Peter and 
Paul, are the principal figures of the present volume, which, 
in point of chronology, goes down to the end of the latter’s 
second missionary journey. London Bookseller. 
The Christian State. A Political Vision of Christ. A 

course of six lectures delivered in Churches in various 
American Cities. By George D. Herron, author of “ A 
Plea for the Gospel,” ‘ The New Redemption,” etc. 
216 pp. I2mo, 57 cents; by mail, 64 cents. 

Dr. Herron’s purpose is to bring men to adopt and apply 
Christ’s teachings to all human relations. The titles of his 
lectures are: The political appearing of Christ; The Chris- 
tian state; The Christian state the social realization of 
democracy; The Christian state the redemption of law from 
anarchy; The Christian state the salvation of the Church; 
The Christian revival of the nation. Publishers’ Weekly. 


The Divine Indwelling. By E. Woodward Brown, 
author of “ Life in Society.”” 315 pp. I2mo, go cents; 
by mail, 98 cents. 

The Gospel of Buddha. According to Old Records. 
Told by Paul Carus, author of “ Primer of Philosophy,” 
“Homilies of Science,” etc. Second edition. 275 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.00, postpaid. 

Much has of recent years been said of the chief 
religions of the East, and a great part of it has been made 
accessible in English, but we do not recollect any other work 
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of a popular character which embraces, as this does, a great 
part of the teaching of the old Buddhist canon. The 
Gospel as set out here by Dr. Carus is, it is true, freshly 
arranged, but for the use of those who desire to trace the 
Buddhism of it to its fountain-head he has added a table of 
reference briefly indicating the main sources of the various 
chapters, and pointing out the parallelisms with Western 
thought, especially in the Christian Gospels. “If this 
‘Gospel of Bbuddha,’”’ says Dr. Carus, “ helps people to 
comprehend Buddhism better, and if in its simple style it 
impresses the reader with the poetic grandeur of Buddha’s 
personality, these effects must be counted as incidental; its 
main purpose lies deeper still. The present book has been 
written to set the reader a-thinking on the religious problems 
of to-day. It presents a picture of a religious leader of the 
remote past, with the view of making it bear upon the living 
present and become a factor in the formation of the future.” 
The work is an unquestionably good one, giving the reader 
a very clear account of Buddha and his doings, and render- 
ing much of his teaching in clear and simple language. 
Publishers? Circular. 


The Historical Books of the Old Testament. By 
Barnard C,. Taylor, Db. D. Bible Handbooks for Young 
People. 96 pp. Indexed. I2mo,40 cents; by mail, 
50 cents, 

After a general view of the books treated, in which the 
dates, authorship and purpose of each book is considered, an 
analysis of each book is given. The chief features of the 
record are pointed out, and explanation given of what might 
be thought obscure. A list of works is included for con- 
sultation of less than a page. Publishers’ Weekly. 
The Parables by the Lake. By W. H. Thomson, 

MD., LL.D. The Parables and their Home. With a 
frontispiece. I59 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00, 

Dr. W. Ul. Thomson is the son of the author of the * Land 
and the Book.” In these conversational discourses on the 
parables he has enlarged on the explanation and interpreta- 
tion offered by the local scenes, customs and habits of Pal- 
estine to day. 

The Supremacy of the Spiritual. By Edward Ran- 
dall Knowles, LL.D. 61 pp. I2mo, 75 cents, post- 
paid. 

The conclusion reached by the author is that spirit is the 
universal, omnipresent, substantial medium of all the phe- 
nomena of the universe and the underlying substance of all 
matter, constantly sustained in its accidents for the contem- 
plation of created spirits by the Divine Will in accordance 
with fixed and permanent laws. About half of the volume 
is given to a reprint of the author’s verse, which is chiefly 
meditative in character and not altogether unmusical. 

Philadelphia Press. 

The Word and the Way. The Light of the Ages 
on the Path of To-day. By William Leighton 
Grane, M.A. 301 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.49. 


POETRY. 


A Book of Elizabethan Lyrics. Selected and edited 
by Felix E. Schelling. Athenzeum Press Series. 327 
pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.25, postpaid. 

The Athenzeum Press Series is intended to furnish a 
library of the best English literature from Chaucer to the 
present time in a form adapted to the needs of both the 
student and the general reader; and Mr. Schelling, by most 
judicious selection and careful editing, together with copious 
explanatory notes, has made a very interesting work of the 
interesting period entrusted to him. The book is dedicated 
to Dr. Horace Howard Furness, from whom the author 
acknowledges *“‘ much kindness and encouragement.” 

Philadelphia Press, 

God’s Parable and Other Poems. By Susanna Mas- 

sey. 143 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 
These poems, some of which have appeared in the 

Century and Lippincott’s, show earnestness and much musi- 

cal quality. ‘They cover a wide range, are serious in tone 

and several sonnets are effective. 
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In Woods and Fields, By Augusta Larned. 157 pp. 


I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 

This is a small volume of verse of that respectable quality 
which pervades the mass of periodicals, weekly and monthly. 
It is without striking features of any kind, yet it is not with- 
out merit, It is gentle and reflective in thought and betrays 
the workings of a kindly and healthy mind. The diction 
is simple and unaffected, and the versification is generally 
smooth. Although the title suggests that most of the poems 
are songs of outdoor nature, some of them are introspective. 

New York Times. 

Lingua Gemmae. A Cycle of Gems. Being a history 

of one hundred precious stenes with the signification 

and popular superstition attached to each and appropriate 

poetic sentiments. By Ada lL. Sutton. Illustrated 

by Mary Fairman Clark. 222 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.20. 

A pretty gift book in white and gold covers, suitable to 
Easter. Its contents are sufficiently explained in the title. 
The poetical extracts are well chosen and each is accompanied 
by appropriate outline illustrations. Philadelphia Times. 


Lyrics of the Lariat. Poems with notes. By Nathan 
Kirk Griggs. Illustrations and portrait. 266 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.20, 

Poems of the cow-boy and the plains, of no special skill 
but much local knowledge and having the interest which 
local color brings. 

Pictures in Verse. By George Lansing Raymond, 
L. H. D., author of “ Poetry as a Representative Art,” 
etc. With twenty illustrations by Maud Stumm, 44 pp. 
I2mo, 60 cents; by mail, 70 cents. 

These verses deal with familiar topics with easy flow, 
and are copiously illustrated with washed drawings. 


Poems and Lyrics of Nature. Edited, with an intro- 
duction, by Edith Wingate Rinder. With portrait. 
273 pp- Indexed. 16mo, 57 cents; by mail, 63 cents. 
These nature poems are selected from the younger and 
less known poets of the day, and the volume brings together 
the work of a large number of authors, but little accessible 
to American readers. An introduction sketches native poetry, 
and an appendix gives the titles of the works, from which 
selections are made. The book will be most useful to those 
who wish a better knowledge of current English verse. 


Poems by Robert Southey. Chosen and arranged by 
Edward Dowden. Golden Treasury series. New vol- 
ume. 18mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

Mr. Dowden says in his introduction : “* The interest which 
Southey’s poetry retains for the student of nineteenth century 
literature is twofold. First, it expresses the genius and 
character of an eminent individual; second, it is a portion 
of the romantic revival of his time.’ This is, indeed, a 
confession that the poetry of Southey possesses only a histori- 
cal interest for the reader of to-day, yet it cannot be doubted 
that in the works of a writer who held so conspicuous a 
position as that of laureate of England in a time not very 
remote there will be found much that is worthy of perusal for 
its ownsake. ‘The finest poem in the volume, without doubt, 
isthe **Ode written during the negotiations with Bouna- 
parte, in January, 1814,” Mr. Dowden very justly says that 
it “is, perhaps, the loftiest chaunt of political invective, in- 
spired by moral indignation, which our literature possesses.” 
It is, indeed, a strong and masterly expression of feeling. It 
is a pity that Southey did not write more such verse, for it 
is worthy to stand beside the best work that ever came from 
the laureate pen. N. Y. Times. 
Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Selected 

and edited, with introduction and notes by Andrew 
Lang. Dryburgh edition. Intwo volumes. 384-800 
pp. 8vo, each, go cents; by mail, $1.05 

Two supplementary volumes in the Dryburgh edition, 
containing Sir Walter's Poetical Works, form a very appro- 
priate complement. Mr. Andrew Lang has been entrusted 
with the work of editing and selecting, and he has performed 
his duty in his well-known efficient manner. The present 
volume contains,in addition to the most popular of Scott’s 
Lyrics and Ballads, “The Lay of the Last Minstrel,”’ 
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“Marmion,” and “ The Bridal of Triermain.’’ One rather 
misses the illustrations which were so notable a feature of 
the Dryburgh Waverley, but this is the only drawback, and in 
all other respects—in excellence of paper, print and binding 
—the volume is fully worthy of its predecessors. 

London Bookseller. 


The Ingoldsby Legends ; or, Mirth and Marvels. 
By Thomas Ingoldsby, Esq. Edited by his daughter, 
Mrs, Edward A. Bond. Illustrated by Criukshank, 
Leech, Tenniel. Inthree volumes, 283, 336, 280 pp. 
8vo, $9.45 ; by mail, $9.95. 

The Student’s Chaucer. Being a complete edition of 
his works, Edited from numerous manuscripts by the 
Rev. Walter W Skeat, Litt, D., LL. D., Ph. D., M, A. 
732-149 pp. 8vo, $1.58; by mail, $1.78. 

The appearance of the new one-volume edition of Chaucer, 
edited by Prof. Skeat, is not on a par with that of the 
other volumes in the series—whether because it has been 
manufactured on this side of the water or not, we cannot 
determine. Nevertheless it is a great boon, and will be 
the edition most used for reference. In one respect it is 
better than the large edition, viz., the two forms of prologue 
to the “‘ Legend of Good Women”’ are printed in parallel 
columns without any perplexing attempts at amalgamation, 

N. Y. Post. 

The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. Edited from 
numerous manuscripts by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, 
Litt.D., LL.D., Ph.D., M.A., Erlington and Bosworth 
Professor of Anglo-Saxon, and Fellow of Christ’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Vol VI. (completing set). Intro- 
duction, glossary, and index. 445 pp. The complete 
set, in 6 vols., 8vo, $3 60 per vol; by mail, $3.80. 

With this, the sixth volume of Chaucer’s works, Professor 
Skeat completes the long, laborious and distinguished labours 
that he has devoted to the writings of the great morning- 
star of English poetry. As a result, we have an edition 
worthy both of Chaucer himself and of the learned editor 
who has thus so meritoriously identified himself with 
Chaucer’sname. In the new and concluding volume will be 
found a variety of indices, a glossarial index, so full as to 
amount almost to a concordance, with separate glossaries of 
‘‘Gamelyn,”’ and of the fragments of the ‘** Romaunt of the 
Rose,” which are not Chaucer's, indexes of proper names, 
of authors quoted or referred to by Chaucer, list of manu- 
scripts, etc, The mtroduction gives the editor the oppor- 
tunity of re-stating the general scope of his work, and of 
discussing, at some length, the dialect, pronunciation, prosody 
and grammatical outlines of the poems. So steeped is he in 
his subject that we can readily believe him when he says 
that he is ‘almost as familiar with the usual spelling ot the 
fourteenth century as I am with that of modern English. 
it is little more trouble to me to write a passage of Chaucer 
from dictation than one from Tennyson; it takes me a little 
longer, and that is all.” London Bookseller. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

Out of the East. Reveries and Studies in New Japan. 
By Lafcadio Hearn, author of “‘ Glimpses of Unfamiliar 
Japan,” etc. 341 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

The eleven chapter headings suggest the variety of con- 
tents, namely: The Dream of a Summer Day; With 
Kyishti Students; At Hakata; Of the Eternal Feminine ; 
Bits of Life and Death; The Stone Buddha; Jiujutsu; The 
Red Bridal; A Wish Fulfilled; In Yokohama; and Yuko: 
a Reminiscence. 

The Real Chinaman. By Chester Holcombe. With 
seventy-seven illustrations. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.67. 

A Ramble Round the Globe. By Thomas R. Dewar. 
With 220 illustrations by W. L. Wyllie, A. R. A.; 
Sidney Cowell, A. S. Forrest, James Greig, Seymour 
Nation, Stanley L. Wood, Archie MacGregor and the 
author. 316 pp. 12mo, $2.10; by mail, $2.27. 

Mr. T. R. Dewar, having caught a severe cold while con- 
testing a seat in the London County Council, was recom- 
mended to seek change of climate, and thereupon deter- 
mined to see the world, and, at the same time, to obtain 
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additional customers for a well-known Perth distillery, of 
which he is the representative. To fastidious readers the 
“ travellers’ fun’? in which Mr. Dewar and his friends in- 
dulged may seem somewhat rough, but the excellent quality 
of the Perth mountain dew no doubt is accountable for the 
exuberance of their peculiar amusements, Thus, when 
homeward bound, on board the Sagalion steamer of the 
Messageries line, one of Mr. Dewar’s colleagues amused 
his party by frightening some quiet Chinamen in a shop by 
springing into the air with demoniacal yells, whirling his 
umbrella, until they left their purchases and fled tumbling 
over one another, when * the ground seemed to be covered 
with a kicking, screaming and struggling mass of Chinamen.”’ 
At another time we learn how Mr. Dewar found himself 
“amongst what was poitely termed ‘the blackguard set.’ 
Why this opprobious epithet was applied to our party I am 
sure I don’t know, Certainly if we saw a chance of having 
a bit of fun we availed ourselves of it, either on board or on 
shore.” Elsewhere this free-handed tourist relates how, at 
Colombo, he offered “‘ a handful of sovereigns (about £40) ” 
for a selected lot of jewels, and then, after much horse-play, 
sold by auction an American twenty dollar piece to an ex- 
cited crowd of Cingalese shopkeepers for just three times its 
value in rupees, After which most exuisite piece of humor 
our author and his friends “ rowed off to tle boat, having 
had the most rollicking time on shore that we had yet ex- 
perienced.”’ No doubt Mr. Dewar is the best judge of the 
style of amusement which is suited to the tastes of his 
clientele. London Atheneum 


A Satchel Guide for the Vacation Tourist in 
Europe. A compact itinerary of the British Isles, 
Belgium and Holland, Germany and the Rhine, 
Switzerland, France, Austria and Italy. With maps. 
Revised annually. First edition for 1895. 307 pp. 
Indexed. 16mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.44. 

This ‘Satchel Guide’’ was first published in 1873, and 
this issue is its twenty-fourth annual revision, more than one 
revision being made in some years. Sixteen trips have been 
taken by the author, whose aim is to give minutely accurate 
information for people who have only a few weeks to spend 
in Europe and are willing to travel with one change and a 
hand-bag. 

Corea, or Cho=Sen; the Land of the Morning 
Calm. By A. Henry Savage Landor, author of 
“ Alone with the Hairy Ainu,”’ With numerous text 
and full-page illustrations from drawings made by the 
author. 304 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.40; by mail, $3.60. 

See review. 

On India’s Frontier; or, Nepal, the Gurkhas’ 
Mysterious Land. By Henry Ballantine, M. A., 
late American Consul to Bombay. Illustrated. 192 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.05. 

See review. 


Roman Gossip. By Frances Elliot, author of “ Diary 
of an Idle Woman in Italy,”’ * Sicily,’ etc. 362 pp. 
12mo, $3.15; by mail, $3.30. 

Mrs. Minto Elliot’s “ Roman Gossip”’ is delightful. We 
use the word delightful advisedly; for it is a genuine de- 
light, in this sericus age, to come on a book which is con- 
tent to be merely amusing. It is, in truth, ideal gossip, and 
characteristically Roman. It is gossip, too, for all sorts and 
conditions of men and women. Much of it is familiar, 
though recent, like the tales of Victor Emmanuel at Cogne, 
which were current in Piedmont a quarter of a century ago. 
Some again, is quite ancient history, as the stories of Alfieri 
and “the beautiful pure rose,’’ his mistress, wife of the 
Young Pretender. Some of it is malignant (for is it not 
Roman ?), like the monstrous fafalino canard, that Cavour 
was the rejected lover of Rosina, and himself the bastard of 
Pauline Bonaparte’s husband. All the same, in the writer 
herself there is never the least trace of malignity. She is 
always the kindly and sympathetic English lady, but frank 
as ladies are who have seen many men and many cities. 
The writing, too. is of the most meg/igé kind, and, indeed, 
occasionally a little down at heel, both in phrase and fact, 
but it goes admirably with the sincerity of the writer's 
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accent, the absolute sams géne of her attitude. The chapters 
on the Popes, on Antonelli, to whom she is very kind, and 
on Garibaldi, whose services she surely overrates, show 
Mrs. Elliot at her strongest. Of the rest there is livtle that 
could be spared, except the cruel recital of the private 
tragedy of Ricasoli’s life in the chapter entitled, “A 
Statesman.” London Academy. 


The Amateur Emigrant. From the Clyde to Sandy 
Hook By Robert Louis Stevenson. 180 pp. 1I2mo, 
$1 13; by mail, $1 21. 

See review. 


ESSAYS AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


A History of English Literature. For secondary 
schools. By J. Logie Robertson, M. A. 394 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, $1.13; by mail, $1.27. 

Mr. Robertson has assuredly done a useful service in pre- 
paring this “ brief review of English literature throughout 
its entire extent, from 449 to 1894.’ The work is divided 
into six periods, each of which is dealt with in an introduc- 
tion, and in sub-divisions dealing with the poets, dramatists, 
essayists, novelists, &c., of the period. Each period is then 
concluded with chronological lists of the various authors 
belonging to it and the more important works which they 
have produced. It is obviously impossible in a single vol- 
ume of less than four hundred pages to deal at all fully with 
the literature of fourteen centuries, but as an introduction 
to that literature, as a well arranged accumulation of facts 
and dates, Mr. Robertson's book will prove widely useful. 

Publishers’ Circular. 

A History of the Novel previous to the Seven- 
teenth Century. By F. M. Warren. 361 pp. In- 
dexed. I2mo, $1.35; by mail, $1 50. 

A Literary History of the English People. From 
the Origins to tne Renaissance. By J. J. Jusserand, 
author of ‘English Wayfaring Life in the Middle 
Ages,”’ etc. With a frontispiece. 545 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $2.60; by mail, $2.84. 

Mr. Jusserand has to-day a place like Taine’s in his ready 
assimilation, but not. in his philosophic basis. This volume 
is a swift, rapid running recital of the origin and develop- 
ment of Exglish letters down to the dramatists who pre- 
ceded the Elizabethan age. Its chief note is the interest 
and vivid life with which the stage is set. 


A Selection from the Poetry and Comedies of 
Alfred De [lusset. Edited, with an introduction 
and notes, by L, Oscar Kuhns. With frontispiece. 
282 pp. 12mo, 99 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

This selection includes twelve short poems and three short 
comedies. There are full comparative notes, a bibliography 
and an introduction. The bibliography is little more than a 
finding list, and the life passes lightly over many serious 
facts. The volume is intended to aid in making Modern 
Language Study give more attention to literature. 
Addresses on Historical and Literary Subjects. 

[{n continuation of ** Subjects in European History.’’] 
By John Ignatius von Déllinger, 1). D. Translated 
by Margaret Warre, translator of “ Studies in European 
History,” by the same author. 300 pp. Indexed. 
Svo, $4.20; by mail, $4.38. 

Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art. With 
a critical text and translation of The Poetics. By S. 
II. Butcher, Litt. D., LL. D. 384 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 
$2.93 ; by mail, $3.11. 

Celestina, or; The Tragicke-Comedy of Calisto 
and Melibea. Englished from the Spanish of Fer- 
nando De Rojas, by James Mabbe, Anno 1631. With 
an introduction by James Fitzmaurice-Kelly. 287 pp. 
12mo, $3.78; by mail, $3.93. 

The “ Celestina”? is really one of the great works of 
Spanish, we might almost say, of European literature. It is 
only its unpleasant subject, and the vividness with which 
this subject is set forth with all its native hideousness, that 
has prevented its being universally recognized as such. The 
book is excellently printed. This version of the “ Celestina ” 
should be read by all who do not understand Spanish ; for 
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no one can rightly appreciate the evolution of the drama and 
the novel without some acquaintance with the ‘ Celestina,”’ 
either in the original orin a good translation. No guide 
can be more pleasant for such a purpose than this reprint of 
Mabbe, with Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s admirable introduc- 
tion. London Academy. 
Difficult Modern French,  Extraits choisis les plus 
difficiles de la littérature moderne. Par Albert Leune. 
164 pp. 12mo, 85 cents; by mail, 93 cents. 

This little book consists of extracts of the most difficult 
French from modern writers. ‘‘ The rule,’”’ says the author, 
“‘ which has governed the selection of these extracts, has 
been simply a search for difficulties due either to an accumu- 
lation of ideological elements whose intrinsic solution com- 
plicates the general sense of the phrase, or the frequency of 
technical terms or new words, which, in order to pass from 
one language to another, necessitates the employment of 
individual logical powers.” The authors represented are 
Stendhal, Balzac, Hugo, Gautier, De Banville, De Lisle, the 
Goncourt Brothers, Flaubert, Sully- Prudhomme, Zola, Cop- 
pée, Anatole France, Richepin, Bourget, Huysmans, Pierre 
Loti, Maupassant, Rosny, De Grammont, De Rességuier. 

Public Opinion. 

English History in Shakespeare’s Plays. by 

Beverley E. Warner, M.A. 321 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo, 
$1.35; by mail, $1.48. 

“English History in Shakespeare’s Plays,’’ is a really 
valuable work, and unique in its plan. Like most of the 
volumes of Shakespearean criticism that are published nowa- 
days, this is made up of lectures delivered by its author, 
which, however, have been “recast, pruned, and amplified.” 
Shakespearean criticism is only incidental to Prof. Warner's 
plan. Shakespeare’s historical plays cover a period of 300 
years, from Magna Charta to the Reformation. The author 
thinks the use and value of these contributions to English 
history “have been passed over, or too lightly touched upon.”’ 
Coleridge's assertion that the people take their theology from 
Milton and their history from Shakespeare is not true of this 
generation. Prof. Warner does not assert that the plays take 
the place of formal history, but they interpret and illuminate 
it. Shakespeare sometimes misstated facts, but he reflected 
the spirit, the feeling of the times. The ten historical plays 
are here discussed from the historical point of view, with 
chronological tables connecting them. The book is inter- 
esting as well as instructive. N. Y. Times. 
Five Lectures on Shakespeare. By Bernhard Ten 

Brink. ‘Translated by Julia Franklin. 248 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02 

Prof. Ten Brink is a comparatively recent accession to the 
well-filled ranks of the German Shakespeareans, He 
makes no claim to be an original investigator or a pro- 
pounder of any new theories. He is content to follow in 
the footsteps of others, but he has chosen the safest guides 
and he is not a victim, therefore, of any of the whims and 
heresies that frequently accompany an exhaustive study of 
Shakespeare. He is so clear, so sensible, and so well in- 
formed ; so closely in touch with the very latest, as well as 
the very best Shakespearean scholarship, in England and 
America as well as in his own land, that this little book 
would serve admirably as an introduction to the study of the 
subject, and is to be cordially recommended to clubs and 
classes and societies devoted to the good cause of acquiring 
and spreading a knowledge of the great English poet. A 
certain sophomoric tone that pervades these lectures is 
inseparable, seemingly, from all translations of German 
Shakespeare criticism into English. It is partly due to our 
great familiarity with the subject and equally to the continual 
strain of laudation, but one who wishes to study a subject 
must begin at the beginning, and it is chiefly to intelligent 
beginners in the study of Shakespeare that we would com- 
mend this little volume. N. Y. Times. 
Latin Poetry. Lectures delivered in 1893 on the Percy 

Turnbull Memorial Foundation in The Johns Hopkins 
University. By R. Y. Tyrell. 323 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

In the introductory chapters, or lectures, Professor Tyrell 
takes a rapid survey of Latin poetry as a whole; then he 
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confines his attention to individual poets or to compared or 
contrasted pairs ; and then the consideration of the poetry of 
the decline again makes it necessary, as he says, ** to abandon 
the microscope for the field glass.’’ This laying out of the 
ground is a very logical one, and it may be said in general 
that this volume will offer to any student a complete sum- 
mary, with much close detail, of its subject. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Roman Life in Latin Prose and Verse. _Illustra- 
tive Readings from Latin Literature. Selected and 
edited by Harry Thurston Peck, Ph.D ., and Robert 
Arrowsmith, Ph.D. 256pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.61. 

This little volume fairly exhibits the scope and character- 
istics of the Latin literature from the earliest days down to 
the beginning of the Christian era. The plan of the book is 
such that it gives, “in chronological order, and grouped 
under the authors’ names, so far as they are known, such 
selections as not only show the individuality of the writer 
and the quality of his literary style, but also reveal something 
of the life, manners, and opinions of the age in which he 
wrote.”” The book is designed to be a text book for three 
classes of persons. First, it undertakes to meet the require- 
ments of those who have only a limited amount of time to 
devote to the study of the Latin language and desire as 
quickly as possible to acquire a general idea of the Latin 
writers and a fair knowledge of the life and thought of the 
old Romans. It is intended also for the use of classes in the 
sight reading of Latin, and its editors believe that it offers a 
“wider, more interesting, and more instructive’ course than 
is furnished in any other volume designed for rapid reading, 
Finally, the book is a history of the Latin literature, outlin- 
ing in a condensed form the development of the literature as 
shown in characteristic and striking passages. There is a 
good deal in the book that is not to be found in the ordinary 
Latin reader. Accompanying the selections from each author 
is an account of his life and his works, and an estimate of his 
rank as a writer. Some valuable directions for collateral 
reading appear at the end of the book. N.Y. Times. 


The Book Bills of Narcissus. An account rendered by 
Richard Le Gallienne. With a frontispiece by Robert 
Fowler. 173 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

Richard Le Gallienne is one of the young writers whose 
modernity does not prevent their prosecution of the some- 
what ancient art of essay writing—the rolling off of lan- 
guage about anything or nothing. In‘ The Book Bills of 

Narcissus,’ Mr, Le Gallienne fills many pages with a gentle 

flow of thought, not about book bills or anything else in par- 

ticular, but as the “ mood ”’ leadshim. It does not lead him 
to any appreciable result, yet he has poetic moments, by the 
way, and a certain delicacy of sentiment that is often quite 
charming. There are pages here that one is glad to have 
read, but the book as a book is a most insubstantial. 
Philadelphia Times. 


The Chronicles of Froissart. Translated by John 
Bourchier, Lord Berners. Edited and reduced into one 
volume by G, C. Macaulay. The Globe edition. 484 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 

Lord Macaulay called Froissart the Herodotus of our 
country, and as he elsewhere said that the faults of ‘the 
father of history’? were the faults of a simple and imagina- 
tive mind, we may take it that in his view the faults of 
Froissart were of a similar character. He is generally 
spoken of as a not altogether reliable authority, yet he re- 
mains, as the editor of this volume points out, a unique 
authority on the life of the fourteenth century, and an 
authority whose view covered England and a large part of 
the Continent. In using Lord Berners’ translation (made 
early in the sixteenth century) Mr. Macaulay has modernized 
the spelling, and cut out many chapters to bring the work 
within the compass of the “ Globe Edition ;” while cutting 
out the less important chapters, however, he has given brief 
summaries of them, so that the continuity of the narrative is 
sustained. No popular “ Froissart” has hitherto been 
obtainable, so that this well-arranged and compact edition is 
especially welcome. Publishers’ Circular. 
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The Literature of the Georgian Era. By William 
Minto, late Professor of English Literature and Logic 
in the University of Aberdeen. Edited, with a bio- 
graphical introduction, by William Knight, LL.D. 
336 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

See review. 


The Romance of History. Masaniello, Prince Rupert, 
Benyousky, Marino, Faliero, Bayard, Lithgow, Jacque- 
line de Lognette, Vidocq, Luchiel, Casanova. By 
Herbert Greenhough Smith. 290 pp. I2mo, 94 cents; 
by muiil, $1.04. 

This pleasant account of Masaniello, Prince Rupert, 
Lochiel, Ca-anova and others whose curious careers and 
chequered fortunes have made their names famous, has evi- 
dently met the public taste, and the present second edition 
will, no doubt, in due course, be fullowed by many others. 

London Bookseller. 


Thomas Hardy. By Annie Macdonell. With a portrait 
and map. Contemporary writers. Edited by W. 
Robertson Nicoll, LL. D. 232 pp. 16mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, 97 cents. 

If Miss Macdonell has not, as a critic, the very fullest 
equipment of a masculine mind, there is, at all events, noth- 
ing of “the New Woman ’”’ about her. Broad and tolerant 
in her judgment of others, she is respectful of the decencies 
of life and of the reticence of real art. Her work is sound 
and womanly in spirit, and in technique it is finished and 
neat. She is a very excellent judge of the relative worth of 
a writer’s various efforts—dees not shrink, for instance, from 
the expression of an adverse opinion of Mr. Hardy’s 
“ Laodiceans ”’ and ‘‘ Two on a Tower,”’ and, in her estimate 
of “ Tess of the D'Urbervilles,’ does not err on the side of 
extravagance. Her criticism is interesting and sagacious; 
her exposition is lucid. Yet, so is humanity constituted, 
there will be many who will find one of the most engaging 
portions of her labor to consist in that which trenches upon 
the personal—the account or result of her explorations in 
that central Wessex of which the town of Dorchester is, as 
it were, the very heart. Her map ef Mr. Hardy’s Wessex— 
identifying, as it does, so many a place between Bournemouth 
and Sherborne, and between Exeter and Winchester—will 
be accounted invaluable. We are thankful to have it; and 
that not, we trust, from prying curiosity, but because Mr. 
Hardy's description of country-side and town is so much 
definite portraiture. * * * We are grateful to Miss 
Macdonell for her identifications, and for all the literary 
merit of her acceptable little book. London Academy. 


REFERENCE. 


A Dictionary of Classical Antiquities. Mythology, 
Religion, Literature and Art. From the German of 
Dr. Oskar Seyffert. Revised and edited, with addi- 
tions by Henry Nettleship, M. A., J. E. Sandys, Litt. D, 
With more than 4§0 illustrations. Third edition. 
716 pp. Indexed. Quarto, $2.70; by mail, $3.03. 

A Standard Dictionary of the English Language. 
Upon original plans, designed to give, in complete and 
accurate statement, in the light of the most recent ad- 
vances in knowledge, and in the readiest form for popu- 
lar use, the meaning, orthography, pronunciation, and 
etymology of all the words and the idiomatic phrases in 
the speech and literature of the English-speaking peo- 
ples. Prepared by more than two hundred specialists 
and other scholars. Under the supervision of Isaac K. 
Funk, D. D., Frank A. March, LL D., Daniel S. Gre- 
gory, D. D., Arthur E, Bostwick, Ph. D., John Denison 
Champlin, M. A., Rossiter Johnson, Ph.D. Volume II. 
M.to V. Illustrated. 2318 pp. Folio, single volume 
edition, half russia, $12.00; full russia, $14.00; full 
morocco, $18.00; two volume edition, per set, half 
russia, $15.00; fll russia, $17.00; full morocco, $22.00. 
Full russia and full morocco bindings include Denison’s 
Patent Reference Index. 

This volume completes this work. It has at close a lan- 
guage key, the scientific alphabet, proper names, foreign 
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words and phrases, faulty diction, disputed spellings, abbre- 
viations, arbitrary signs and the meaning of fiowers and 
gems. 


Common Things and Useful Information. With 
numerous illustrations. The Royal Handbooks of Use- 
ful Knowledge. 256 pp. 12mo, 45 cents; by mail, 
52 cents. 


Handbook of the Turf. A Treasury of Information for 
Horsemen, embracing a Compendium of all Racing and 
Trotting Rules; Laws of the States in their relation to 
Horses and Racing; A Glossary of Scientific Terms; 
The Catchwords and Phrases used by great Drivers, 
with miscellaneous information about horses, tracks and 
racing. By Samuel L. Boardman. 303 pp. 12mo, 
80 cents; by mail, 91 cents. 

A treasury of information for horsemen. It gives in con- 
cise and handy form a mass of information in such shape as 
to be readily accessible. N. Y. World. 


Popular Science. By John Gall, author of “ Popular 
Readings in Science,’ etc. With numerous illustra- 
tions. The Royal Handbooks of General Knowledge. 
196 pp. I2mo, 45 cents; by mail, 53 cents. 


Vest Pocket Companion for Christian Workers. 
The best texts for personal work. Classitied for Practi- 
cal use. Printed in full and arranged for Ready Refer- 
ence. By R. A. Torrey, author of “‘ How to Bring Men 
to Christ,” etc. 118 pp. 16mo, 25 cents, postpaid. 


A collection of texts, useful in dealing with different classes 
of sinners, arranged by topics and judiciously selected. In- 
tended to condense the method outlined in ‘“* How to Bring 
Men to Christ.”’ 


SOCIOLOGY. 


A Decade of Mortgages. By Geo. K. Holmes. 
120. 62 pp. 8vo, paper, 15 cents, postpaid. 


A Handy Book of the Labor Laws. Being a Popular 
Guide to the Employers and Workman Act, 1875, etc. 
With introduction, notes, and the authorized rules and 
forms for the use of workmen. By George Howell, 
F. S. S, M. P., author of “ The Conflicts of Capital 
and Labor,” etc. Third edition, revised. 338 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

Although dealing with such legislative action as has been 
carried out in England, this volume will be found available 
for American employers and the employed. It gives all the 
authorized rules and forms of the English acts, and explains 
when possible the legisiation which led up to their passage. 
There is one matter, the Employers’ Liability Act of 1880, 
which is by no means so well understood as it deserves to 
be. Since 1880 the Employers’ Liability Act has been 
much changed, and Mr. Howell has followed it to its present 
status. No one can question, in our present somewhat 
troubled condition, the value of such a publication. 

N. Y. Times. 


Darwinism and Race Progress. by John Berry Hay- 
craft, M. D., T. Se., etc. 180 pp. With appendix. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

A reprint of three lectures which were delivered in March, 
1894, by Prof. John Berry Haycraft at the Royal College of 
Physicians, and which were reported at the time almost 
verbatim in the Zance¢. Among the questions discussed are 
the power of a given people to assure its own racial pro- 
gress, the wisdom of modern philanthropic effort for the 
prevention of disease, the expediency of averting the trans- 
mission of nerve derangements by a restriction of marriage, 
and the necessity of segregating not only the criminal but 
the incapable. Some evidence is also brought forward to 
demonstrate that the more capable members of a community 
are relatively sterile and that, consequently, unless segregation 
and selective methods are adopted, we shall tend more and 
more to breed from our incapables. At present the British 
community at large has hardly even discussed the obligations 
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which rests upon its members considered as race producers ; 
the enforcement of these obligations could only follow a 
strong growth of public feeling and public practice. The 
idea of segregation is no new one, for at the call of religion 
man and woman in most countries and at all times have 
separated themselves from their fellows. Thus it has come 
about that millions of the most thoughtful and noble minded 
men and women have in the past committed the fatal mistake 
of leaving the rest of humanity to carry on the race, Theirs 
was a voluntary segregation, which must have had the most 
direful eff*cts upon mankind. On the other hand, the 
segregation urged in the book before us, is an enforced one, 
which would eliminate from the race some of its worst 
qualities, N.Y. Sun. 


Holy Matrimony. A Treatise on the Divine Laws of 
Marriage. By Oscar D. Watkins, M. A. 717 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $3.75; by mail, $3.99. 


Honest Money. By Arthur I. Fonda. 209 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 


In this small work the requirements of a perfect money 
are stated, and the principles involved in obtaining an 
improved money system are discussed with force and intelli- 
gence. The author believes that the large body of unem- 
ployed, the anxiety of both capital and labor for profitable 
employment and the national disturbance and _ suffering 
resulting. argue a faulty economic system. The plan of the 
work embraces a discussion of existing monetary systems, 
the stability of gold and silver values, foreign commerce and 
money in the United States; but the chief interest attaching 
to the work 1s the author’s explication of his new monetary 
system and his plea for its adoption. Philadelphia Press. 


Municipal Reform Movements in the United 
States. By William Howe Tolman, Ph. D. With an 
introductory chapter by the Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, 
D. D. The Text-book of the New Reformation. 
219 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


Outlines of English Industrial History. By 
W. Cunningham, D. D., and Ellen A. McArthur. 
274 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.48. 

A study of the new work of Dr. W. Cunningham and 
Ellen A. McArthur, discloses the fact that not until com- 
paratively recent times was there a complete economic unity 
in England. The manors of the prudent thirteenth century 
lords were self-sufficing estates. As the towns grew up, 
their policy was similar, Not until Richard II’s reign, did 
an industrial realm arise. It is deeply interesting throughout 
to see how often and effectively the English race has been 
replenished with fresh blood and alien elements. A valuable 
chronologieal table concludes the survey. 

Philadelphia Record. 


Popular Control of the Liquor Traffic. By E. R. L. 
Gould. 102 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 50 cents; by mail, 
56 cents, 


Trusts ; or, Industrial Combinations and Coalitions 
in the United States. by Ernst von Hallé. 350 pp. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 


The Free-Trade Struggle in England. By M. M. 
Trumbull. Second ediiton, revised and enlarged. 
288 pp. Making Scarcity. By ‘“ Wheelbarrow.” 7 p. 
The Religion of Science Library. Indexed. 12mo, 
25 cents, postpaid. 

In 1882 Mr. M. M,. Trumbull published a short history of 
the Free Trade struggle in England. It was brief, colored 
by preconceived theory but accurate. In 1892 this was 
expanded to about thrice its original size. It is now repub- 
lished and sums the English struggle as well as any acces- 
sible book written from this standpoint. 


The Income-Tax Law, and Treasury Regulations 
Relative to its Collection. Together with the 
speech delivered in elucidation of the same by Sen. 
David Bennett Hill in the United States Senate, 
January 11, 1895. 90 pp. 12mo, paper, 10 cents; by 


mail, 12 cents. 
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Un-American Immigration. Its present effects and 
future perils. A study from the census of 1890. By 
Rena Michaels Atchison, Ph. D. With an introduction 
by Rev. Joseph Cook. 198 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.00; by mail. $1.09. 

At the present time, when the rapid decrease of immigra- 
tion indicates that it will soon cease to be an economic factor, 
such a book as ‘“ Un American Immigration,’ might at 
the first blush seem to be behind the times. Nevertheless 
this study from the census of 1890 is exceedingly valuable. 
There still remains enough danger from assisted immigration 
of paupers and criminals whom we donot want, to make this 
treatise worthy the attention of our legislators. 

-V. Y. World. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


Mental Development in the Child and the Race. 
Methods and Processes. By James Mark Baldwin, 
Ph. D., author of “ Handbook of Psychology,” etc. 
With seventeen figures and ten tables. 496 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, $2.34; by mail, $2.52. 

This volume sums five years’ work in the study of the 
child and of mental development. Five chapters are de- 
voted to child study and its results. These facts and con- 
clusions are then applied to a synthesis of psychological 
development and an analysis of the origin of rare conscious- 
ness development and character. The book summarizes a 
field which in the last ten years has been most fruitful, and 
brings together much hitherto in “ paper’’ alone. 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 


In the Guiana Forest. Studies of Nature in Relation to 
the Struggle for Life. By James Rodway, F. L. S., 
author of ** A History of British Guiana,” etc. With 
introduction by Grant Allen. Illustrated. 242 pp. 
12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.66. 


See review. 


Meteorology, Weather and Methods of Fore- 
casting. Description of Meteorological Instruments 
and River Flood Predictions in the United States. By 
Thomas Russell. Illustrated. 8vo, $3.60; by mail, 
$371. 

A new treatise on Meteorology, * * * _ giving a 
general account of meteorological instruments, and of the 
distribution of temperature, the movement of the winds, the 
occurrence of storms and other meteorological phenomena, 
but in an expository rather than an explanatory style. The 
more notable features of the book are its chapters on weather 
and flood prediction. Professor Russell, having paid especial 
attention to these matters while in the Weather Bureau, now 
gives the fullest account of the methods employed that is to 
be found in our language, While the prediction of the 
weather is based on simple principles, the application of 
these principles to the endless variety of weather forms pre- 
sented on the daily maps is shown to be a matter of great 
difficulty, not reducible to brief or elementary statement, and 
requiring serious and persevering study before reaching 
practical usefulness. The prediction of the time and amount 
of rise in river floods is fully explained, following the methods 
employed in France. The accuracy of these predictions is 
remarkable, The volume is illustrated with a number of 
weather-charts and figures of instruments. N. Y. Post. 


Sweet-Scented Flowers and Fragrant Leaves. 
Interesting associations gathered from many sources, 
with Notes on their History and Utility By Donald 
McDonald, author of “The Cultivation of English 
Vegetables,” etc. With introduction by W. Robinson, 
author of “ The English Flower Garden.’’ Sixteen 
colored plates. 136 pp. 1I2mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.46. 

Here is a little book to be favored, a dictionary of fragrant 
plants, with notes on their flowering and habits, We com- 
mend it to those with gardens and greenhouses. It is well 
to please the eye, but many a lover of flowers wearies for the 
fragrance of the simple cottage garden. With Mr. Mac- 
donald’s aid, he may learn to select flowers with fragrance as 
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well as of rarity and beauty. It is to be regretted that in his 
introductory sketch where he gathers together quaint his- 
torical matter and a few stray theories as to the mode of 
origin of the scents of flowers, Mr. Macdonald does not refer 
to the natural utility of their odors. Like colors, the scents 
of flowers are lures for insects, that the pollen may be carried 
from blossom to blossom. They are discharged only when 
the pollen is ripe, and at times that suit the hatits of the fer- 
tilizing insects. Those that seek the favors of nocturnal 
insects issue their fragrance only at night; flowers that are 
fragrant by day frequenily are niggardly of their perfume 
at night. But the fragrance of leaves, for the most part, is a 
free gift, a generous exudation without condition or hope of 
reward. Saturday Review. 


The Story. of the Stars simply told for General 
Readers. By George F. Chambers, F. R. A. S., 
author of “A Handvook of Descriptive and Practical 
Astronomy,” etc. Illustrated. The Library of Useful 
Stories. 160 pp. Indexed. 16mo, 25 cents; by mail, 
30 cents. 

Mr. Chambers, who has done much to popularize the study 
of astronomy on behalf of the unlearned, has in this little 
handbook put together an account of the starry heavens 
“simply told for general readers.”’ By means of it the unin- 
itiated even will be readily enabled to grasp the facts relative to 
the principal stars and constellations which can be seen by the 
eye on a cloudless night, together with a list of the celestial 
objects which can be observed through small telescopes. 
The * bright and cheery spirit’ of the writer we can cordially 
testify to. London Bookseller. 


ELOCUTION. 


Voice, Speech and Gesture. A practical hand-book to 
the elocutionary art. By Hugh Campbell, M. D., 
R. F. Brewer, B. A., and Henry Neville. Including 
essays on reciting and recitative by Clifford Harrison, 
and on recitation, with musical accompaniment, by 
Frederick Corder, R. A. M. With upwards of a hun- 
dred illustrations by Dargavel and Ramsey. Com- 
prising also selections in prose and verse adapted for 
recitation, reading and dramatic recital. Edited, with 
an introduction, by Robert D. Blackman. 840 pp. 
I2mo, $2.60; by mail, $2.90. 

This portly volume is the second work of its class that has 
appeared within the last six months, and it is not, on the 
whole, second in merit. Perhaps the selections in prose and 
verse for recitation are somewhat excessive, but Dr. Camp- 
bell’s essay on “ The Voice,”’ Mr. Henry Neville’s hints and 
instructions on “ Gesture,’ and Mr. F. Corder’s observations 
on the art of musical accompaniment of recitation, are 
sound, practical and full of useful admonition. We must 
note also Mr. Clifford Harrison's brief conclusions upon the 
art in which he is a master, which are, it is needless to say, 
worthy of the closest attention of reciters and public speak- 
ers Some of the illustrative diagrams are excellent, espec- 
ially those that set forth the attitudes and movements of the 
reciter, The plates illustrative of the presence of emotions, 
however, remind us of the old story of Cooke the actor, 
who expressed, as he thought, the whole gamut of emotion 
to a friend in private, and was disgusted and enraged when 
that friend utterly failed to interpret the actor’s expression. 

Saturday Review. 


LOGIC. 


Elements of Inductive Logic. By Noah K. Davis, 
Ph. D., LL. D., author of “ ‘The Theory of Thought,”’ 
“Elements of Deductive Logic,” etc. 204 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 99 cents. 

This hand-book is intended for graduate and advanced 
Students and is a companion to a similar work on deductive 
logic. Notes supply references to the literature and the 
work is arranged for use as a text-book. 

Logic. By Dr. Christoph Sigwart. In two volumes I. The 
Judgment, Concept and Inference. II. Local Methods. 
Second edition, revised and enlarged. Translated by 
Helen Dendy. 391, 584 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $4.95.; 
by mail, $5.38. 
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FINE ART. 


Technique of Sculpture, By William Ordway Part- 
ridge. Illustrated. 118 pp. Indexed, 12mo $1.10; 
by mail, $1.18 

This slender book crowds together a sketch of sculpture, 
an account of the tools used in modelling, the processes of 
reproduction, casting, marble cutting, etc., a list of sculptors 
and of works on the subject. The entire book is rudi- 
mentary and the list of sculptors omits some of the most 
important names of the century. ‘the account of early 

American sculpture has some new facts and information but 

is inadequate. 


ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. 


Electrical Engineering. For electric light artisans and 
students. Embracing those branches prescribed in the 
syllabus issued by the city and Guild’s Technical Insti- 
tute. By W. Slingo and A. Brooker. With 346 illus- 
trations New and revised edition. 753 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $2.60; by mail, $2.80. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


The Foundations of Belief. Being notes introductory 
to the study of theology. By the Right Hon. Arthur 
James Balfour, author of “A Defence of Philosophic 
Doubt,” etc. 366 pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 

See review. 


COLLEGE HISTORY. 


Four American Universities, Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton, Columbia. Illustrated. 202 pp. Quarto, $2.60; 
by mail, $2.88. 

Character and Historical Development of the Uni- 
versities of Germany. By Professor F. Paulsen. 
Translated by Edward Delavan Perry, Professor of San- 
scrit in Columbia College. With an introduction by 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Professor of Philosophy in 
Columbia College. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 

This is a work of large interest to those concerned with 
the history of higher education and with its present prob- 
lems, general and national. The author is Professor of 
Philosophy and Pedagogy in the University of Berlin, and 
the work was prepared in connection with the German Edu- 
cational Exhibit at the World’s Fair. The translation has 
been made by Prof. Edward Delavan Perry, of Columbia 
College, and an able introduction of twenty pages upon 
‘The Relation of the German Universities to the Problems 
of Higher Education in the United States’? has been con- 
tributed by Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler. The body of the 
work presents with great clearness the “‘ General Character 
of the German University,” outlines of its historical develop- 
ment from the middle ages to our own century, the relation 
of the universities to state, church and community, “ Teachers 
and Teaching,” “Students and the Pursuit of Study,” and 
“The Unity of the University.’” Appendices contain a list 
of German universities with the dates of foundation, and a 
bibliography of several pages. Much matter in this volume 
will be valuable to those outside the educational profession, 
The treatment is eminently practical. Review of Reviews, 


FOLK-LORE. 


Louisiana Folk-Tales. In French dialect and English 
translation. Collected and eaited by Alcée Fortier, D. 
Lt. 122 pp. With an appendix. Memoirs of the 
American Folk-Lore Society. Vol. II. 8vo, $1.80; by 
mail, $1.92. 

These tales are of two kinds, about animals and fairy- 
tales. In the appendix are reproduced fourteen stories pub- 
lished in 1888 in the Transactions of the Modern Language 
Association of America, so that the reader may have in one 
volume a complete collection of Louisiana folk-tales. No 
attempt is made to make a comparative study of the tales ; 
they are presented to folk-lorists as material for comparison, 

Publishers’ Weekly. 
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On the Chafing-Dish. A word for Sunday night teas. 
Two volumes in one. 64 pp. Indexed. 12mo, paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

Contains receipts for the chafing-dish, simple and clearly 
but not minutely expressed, and a reprint of Mrs. de Salis’ 
“ New Things to Eat,’’ which contains a number of small 
savory plates, most of which imply a considerable acquaint- 
ance with cooking. 


GAIES AND AMUSETIENTS. 
English Whist and English Whist Players. By 


William Prideaux Courtney. 400 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 
$3.40; by mail, $3.58. 

Mr. Courtney’s thorough acquaintance, not only with the 
literature but with the unwritten records of the whist-table, 
places his work at the head of what is now a pretty exten- 
sive literature of the game. His history of whist itself is as 
complete as can be found in Cavendish; but the special 
charm of the book lies in the endless anecdotes of the lead- 
ling men and women who, from the time of Dean Swift to 
the present day, a period of ne:rly two centuries, have been 
devoted to this pastime. The number of celebrated charac- 
ters, literary and otherwise, whom Mr. Courtney is able to 
connect with the game would seem to show that the real dif- 
ficulty would be to find persons who were successful in any 
career who were not whist-players. Prelates, the clergy at 
large, lawyers, soldiers, kings and their subjects at whist 
afford matter for a series of amusing stories, not often to be 
found within one volume. To name all the literary men 
connected with our game would be impossible. Among the 
leading warriors and sovereigns devoted to the game we find 
the two Napoleons, Marlborough, Lord Clive (who killed 
himself in the middle of an unfinished rubber), Sir John 
Malcolm, Blicher (more, however, of a gambler than a 
whist-player), and the great Moltke, who, to close all his 
triumphs, made a grand ‘ slam” on the night before his 
death, London Academy. 


BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Alison’s Adventures, or; The Broderick Estate. 
A story for girls. By Lucy C. Lillie, author of “A 
Family Dilemma,” etc. lllustrated. 384 pp. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.03. 

Mrs. Lucy C. Lillie is one of the most distinguished of 
the many women who make a specialty of writing stories 
for girls, and in her latest publication, “ Alison’s Adven- 
tures,’”’ the sub-title, “‘ The Broderick Estate ’”’ indicates the 
character of the tale. Alison is left a penniless orphan 
girl, who, after many trials duly detailed in nearly 400 fairly 
entertaining pages, at last comes to her own with a happy 
husband in the homestead of the Broderick family. As she 
bears her troubles bravely, so in prosperity she is not puffed 
up, but accepts the responsibility of wealth as a trust involv- 
ing the duty of doing good to those in need as she has been. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 


FICTION. 


A Farm-House Cobweb. A novel. By Emory J, 
Haynes. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

Elisha Stone tells the story of two New-England girls, 
Mary Holyoke and Cynthia Littlewood, and it is Elisha and 
Hod Parkridge, who would have had no dramatic events in 
their lives if it had not been tor one Arthur Alfred Felton. 
Felton, a rascal, has a fine voice, and exercises a curious 
kind of fascination over both girls. Mr. Haynes is intent 
on presenting the dramatic situation, and there is a wrestling 
match, and a fight with wolves and a lawsuit, and it is 
Elisha and Hod who always are the sufferers. There is a 
shockingly bad woman, old Mrs. Cash, and a hypocritical 
Deacon. At the wind-up Elisha and Hod are soldiers in 
the civil war, when each one secures his lady love. At this 
Alfred Felton retires to South America. Mr. Haynes by no 
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means describes prosaic, conventional New-England, nor the 
best side of it. Perhaps there is an inclination toward an 
over-tension in the romance. In actual life, whether in Ver- 
mont or in Corsica, there must be some moments of repose, 
and occasionally heroes and heroines are obliged to draw a 


quiet breath. 
New York Times. 


A Forgotten Debt. Translated from the French of 
Léon de Tinseau. By Florence B. Gilmour. 281 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

An excellent translation of a very readable story. The 
scene is laid partly in France and partly in America. M. de 
Tinseau’s knowledge of America is sufficient to enable him 
to move with comparative ease in scenes of American life, 
and the drawing of the French characters in the story is 


naturally superior. 
Philadelphia Times. 


A Man of [ark. By Anthony Hope, author of “The 
Prisoner of Zenda,’ ‘The Indiscretion of the 
Duchess,” etc. With frontispiece. 231 pp. 1I2mo, 
57 cents; by mail, 64 cents. 

The author of “The Prisoner of Zenda’’ is undergoing 
the peril that often besets a writer who has made a sudden 
success. Whatever else he has done before or since, is so 
eagerly sought by the publishers that his output is necessarily 
uneven, and its variety may be itself a cause of disappoint- 
ment. This is a bright and amusing little story of an 
improbable adventure in South America, but it is not a story 


of any particular significance. It has, however, what is the 


essential characteristic of the author’s work, the clear, direct 

narrative style that carries, while one reads, the conviction 

of reality. And this is what makes a story-teller. 
Philadelphia Times. 


A Siren’s Son. By Susie Lee Bacon. Unity Library. 

192 pp. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 
Paul Lemain, the only son of a southern man and a 
famous singer, who separated from her husband soon after 
the birth of their child, decides to go to his mother when 
his father dies. The incidents of his life after this time, 
particularly his love affair with Margaret or Sister Cecil, are 
given with the evident intention of showing the havoc 

women like Mrs. Kingston (Lemain) make in men’s lives. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


‘¢ Beholding as in a Glass.’’ A novel. By Mrs. Vir- 
ginia D. Young. 277 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, 
$1.10; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 

A story of a South Carolina girl who went to Arkansas, 
traveling alone on her first little journey in the world, and 
encountering an experience that influenced her whole after 
life. Rural life in Arkansas is well described. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Beyond the Dreams of Avarice. A novel. By 
Walter Besant, author of “ The Rebel Queen,” “ All 
Sorts and Conditions of Men,’ etc. Illustrated. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

“Beyond the Dreams of Avarice’’ is a romance of 
intestacy, and possesses the great merit that there is nothing 
intrinsically improbable in any of the circumstances of the 
case. It is, in short, a story which might very well come to 
be reproduced on the stage of real life, and many of the 
grotesque and pathetic episodes in which it abounds would 
then inevitably find their counterpart in fact. Nothing is 
better in the book than the skill with which the author 
traces the gradual inroads of the auri sacra fames on the 
character of his hero. The heroine is certainly one of the 
most attractive types of womanhood that Mr. Besant has 
ever conceived, the various claimants are happily contrasted 
and cleverly drawn, and the attitude of the press in the 
matter is described with not a little quiet humor and good- 
natured satire. In point of style, Mr. Besant leaves a good 
deal to be desired in his present venture; but if his manner 
lacks distinction, it is at least free from the vices of affecta- 
tion or extravagance. London Atheneum. 
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Brother of the Third Degree: By Will L. Garver. 
377 pp 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.12; paper, 40 cents ; 
by mail, 46 cents. 

An “occult”? or “theosophist’’ novel, with the usual 
machinery and the usual fictitious assumptions. 


Captain Brand of the Schooner ‘‘ Centipede.’’ A 
Pirate of Eminence in the West Indies, By Lieut. 
Henry A. Wise, U.S. N. (Harry Gringo). American 
series. 232 pp. I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 
22 cents. 


Castle Rackrent and The Absentee. By Maria Edge- 
worth. Illustrated by Chris, Hammond. With an in- 
troduction by Anne Thackeray Ritchie. 382 pp. I2mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.04. 

See review. 


Caught A Romance of Three Days. 
glas Tallman, author of “‘ Tom’s Wife,” etc. 
I2mo, paper, 45 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 

This tale is like an old-fashioned play. There is Jenny 
Miller and Blanche Raymond, and Clarkson is the good 
uncle who takes care of the orphaned Jenny. Jenny is the 
unsophisticated maiden, and Blanche is worldly. Then comes 
the mysterious Jack Dodge. He teaches Jenny to play 
chess, and she becomes so apt a pupil that she checkmates 
her master, and Jack loses his king and heart, but, as you 
may suspect, not the entire game. You might think you 
were in the Abruzzi Mountains, for now troop in the real 

Italian bandits, Nicola Rossi and his cut-throat fellows. Then, 

presto! comes the real denouement. There is a drum tap, 

and into the woods “the marines came pouring in, their 
guns at charge, bayonets fixed, and each witu a cutlass at his 
side. Twenty bluejackets stood grimly hemming in the six 

outlaws,” and who now is Jack Dodge? He is no less a 

person than Lieut. Stanley, United States Navy, commander of 

the “ Ariadne.”’ “Give us your hand,” says the good Uncle 

Clarkson ; ‘‘ you’ve won my Jenny’s heart, and you shall have 

her, with my b'essing, and take her offto Rome. * * *” 

They walked off together, Frank supremely happy, and pre- 

sumably he went to Rome. N.Y Times. 


Celeste. A novel. By Elizabeth M. Sutton. 313 pp. 
12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

Miss Elizabeth M. Sutton has given the world in “ Celeste,” 
a novel which is a combination of all styles, from Ouida to 
Ann S. Stephens. It is a story of very high life in France, 
of which the writer knows less than nothing, for her knowl- 
edge of it has been derived from novels written by those 
who have had to depend exclusively upon their imagination 
for their facts. Miss Sutton can write a fairly good novel. 
She undoubtedly has the ability. If she will take some 
locality with which she is thoroughly familiar, with a station 
in life that she knows all about, and describe in her own 
way the characters of people whom she has met and studied, 
she can write a story that will be received kindly by the 
public and reflect credit upon herself. N. Y. World. 


Chimmie Fadden, Major Max and Other Stories. 
By Edward W. Townsend. Illustrated. 346pp. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 88 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
46 cents. 

“Chimmie Fadden”’ has over one hundred thousand per- 
sonal friends in his own city, and probably ten times that num- 
ber throughout the United States. Chimmie is the best repre- 
sentative the Bowery has ever had in current literature, and 
his good nature, his sterling worth and his habits of thought 
and expression are true to life. As the sketches appeared 
serially it was not possible to follow the subtle changes in 
Chimmie’s thought and speech consequent upon his transla- 
tion to Fifth Avenue. In the book these come out more 
clearly, showing Mr. Fadden’s creation to be a work of both 
genius and art. N.Y. World. 


Drilby Re-versed. By Leopold Jordan. [Illustrated by 
Philip Earle Ackerman, 1I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 45 cents. 

This travesty of “ Trilby”’ is in verse, and tells of Drilby, 

Zvengali, the Baird, and Toffy. The author makes it out 
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284 pp. 
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that the du Maurier characters got tired of the Quartier Latin 
and come to New York. Like tramps they steal a ride on 
the cars, It isall in verse, and there are many pictures. 
The moral is to be found at the conclusion : 
** Let this story be a warning, 

It’s written on that plan, 
Don’t introduce your sweetheart to 
Von hypnotizing man.” N. Y. Times. 
Gallia. By Ménie Muriel Dowie, author of “ A Girl in 
the Karpathians.” Lippincott’s Select Novels. 313 pp. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents; paper, 40 cents; by 

mail, 42 cents. 

Gallia is the very newest kind of New Woman. There 
is no sentimental nonsense about her. She does not believe 
in love, but she has a high opinion of maternity, and her 
plan is the strictly scientific one of selecting a man best 
qualified to bring about that desirable state. Similarly, when 
a couple are without offspring, she recommends instead of 
adopting a child, that they take in a mother—that is, a 
potential mother—somewhat on the Old Testament plan. 
All these and numberless kindred themes are gravely dis- 
cussed in this extraordinary “‘ novel,” with an apparent sin- 
cerity that quite takes one’s breath away. That Mrs. Nor- 
man s views of life are unconventional was apparent from 
the adventures of “A Girl in the Karpathians,’”’ and also 
that she is not deficient in literary skill. Regarded as a 
novel, “ Gallia ’’ shows appreciation of character, knowledge 
of life and a capacity for dramatic construction. It is not a 
coarse and common book of the “ Yellow Aster” type. It 
is seriously polemical. But most readers prefer to take their 
fiction and their polemics in separate doses, and such a dose 
of polemics as this most readers would rather not take at all. 
A book notice, however, is not the place, any more than a 
novel, for the discussion of the Modern Woman’s bewilder- 
ing “ views,” Philadelphia Times. 


Hippolyte and Golden-Beak. Two stories By George 
Bassett. Illustrated. “ Harper’s American Story-Tel- 
lers.”” 227 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

See review. 


His Egyptian Wife. An Anglo-Egyptian Romance. By 
Hilton Hill. With frontispiece. 214 pp. I2mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.00; paper, 40 cents; by m il, 
46 cents. 

“His Egyptian Wife’’ is a lively and amusing story of 
modern Egypt—-the Egypt of the eraof the Suez Canal and 
of England’s financial control of the country. The book is 
a romance of English society life, with the underlying motive 
of satirizing, in a genial and unobtrusive way, woman’s en- 
trance as a special correspondent into the profession of jour- 
nalism.and the tendency ia the intellectual members of the 
sex, when they aim at authorship, to pursue in their researches 
delicate inquiries. In the development of the plot the ten- 
dency hinted at furnishes piquant material for the author’s 
purpose, in the transference to Egypt of the later incidents 
of the book, which embraces among other things a visit to a 
harem. Philadelphia Press. 


Jack O’ Doon. With a 
frontispiece. by mail, 
64 cents. 

This is a story of devotion. On the Virginia coast lives 
Capt. Blessington, who is a kind hearted, ignorant man, and 
given to much profanity. Miss Mercy is the Captain’s 
daughter, and her aunt Polly, a narrow-minded personage 
devoted to tracts, scarcely knows how to manage Mercy. 
The girl has a foster brother, Jack O'Doon, the mate of a 
vessel, An artist, Abercrombie, rather fascinates Mercy. It 
is believed that Jack has been lost at sea, but he turns up. 
Mercy’s heart is somewhat divided between Abercrombie 
and Jack. Finally, both Jack and Abercrombie get into a 
quicksand, and the sailor sacrifices his life in rescuing Aber- 
crombie. Then Mercy ponders over this question: ‘ Has 
Algie Abercrombie one quality as noble as Jack’s love for me 
or his devotion to his fellow-men?’’ Having been satisfied 
in her own mind that Algie Abercrombie has not these quali- 


By Maria Beale. 
I2mo, 57 cents; 


A novel. 
277 PpPp- 
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ties, but being quite decided that the painter wants somebody 


to take care of him, she agrees to console him. 
N.Y. Times. 


Japhet in Search of a Father. By Capt. Marryat. 
Illustrated by Henry M. Brock. With an introduction 
by David Hannay. Illustrated Standard Novels. 401 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by maail, $1.04, 

It may be, as some say, that, with the enormous present- 
day output of fiction, Marryat’s stories are less read than 
formerly ; but we fancy that there are nevertheless thousands 
of readers, old and young alike, who will revel in his books 
when placed before them ina guise so fascinating as the 
present volume. ‘The story is splendidly printed on good 
paper, it is simply and tastefully bound, and it is plentifully 
illustrated by an artist who has admirably caught the spirit 
of the work he has undertaken to embellish. Mr. Hannay's 
introduction is sympathetic and discriminating. 

Publishers’ Circular. 


Judge Ketchum’s Romance. By Horace Annesley 
Vachell. 296 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 
The worthless lover has things all his own way in this 

romance, and the deserving one exiles himself to try and for- 

get. He goes from England to America, discovering Judge 

Ketchum in a western mining state, a picturesque figure, who, 

with the hero, has many thrilling adventures. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Kitty’s Engagement. Anovel. By Florence Warden, 
author of “* The House on the Marsh,” etc. Appletons’ 
Town and Country Library. 298 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 87 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

Kitty Brynn was left an orphan and ward of Mr. Geoffrey 

Lanerton. Her father, however, relying upon Lanerton as 

guardian, determined to prevent Kitty marrying one of her 

guardian’s two penniless sons by leaving Mr. Lanerton a 

legacy of two thousand pounds, provided that the girl mar- 

ried a man with two thousand a year. Of course from the 
first Kitty and one of the Lanerton boys, Clive, fall in love, 
and of course they could not marry. Kitty knew nothing of 
the terms of the will and Clive did. ‘The elder Lanerton 
did all that he could to stop any engagement; the young 
people themselves tried to stifle their affection; a new suitor 
was introduced; he, however, turned out to be a murderer, 
and Clive was only just in time to rescue his lady fair from the 
aera who had her guardian’s support. Inthe end Kitty 
ost part of her fortune, for she married Clive, and the young 
man’s father did not get his two thousand pounds, for the 
bridegroom had not an income of that amount. Miss Warden 
succeeds in weaving a fairly interesting story out of some- 
what conventional materials. Publishers’ Circular. 


Life. A novel. By William W. Wheeler. 287 pp. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.12; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
46 cents. 


Madame Sans-Gene. By V. Sardou, Adapted from 
the French by George Hastings. American series. 
248 pp. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 


Madame Sans-Gene. An Historical Romance. Founded 
on the Play by Victorien Sardou. ‘Translated from 
the French by Louie R. Heller. The Preminm Library. 
400 pp. I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 


Majesty. A novel. 
A. Teixeira de Mattos and Ernest 
75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

“ Majesty’ is an extraordinarily vivid romance of auto- 
cratic imperialism, and the main aim of the book is so 
legitimate, and its treatment so sympathetic and artistic, 
that it is to be regretted that the author should have adopted 
the portrait format all. The striking but superficial resemb- 
lance between the leading characters of the story and those 
of more than one reigning imperial house will no doubt 
prove a bait to readers hungry for personalities; but the real 
merits of the book—its dramatic intensity and powerful 
characterization—are entirely independent of this factitious 
interest. London Academy. 


Translated by 
I2mo, 


By Louis Couperus. 
Dowson. 
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Men Born Equal. A novel. By Harry Perry Robinson, 
373 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02, 

The scene is a Western town, the time to-day; the chief 
incident a strike that colors the story throughout ; this strike 
is brought about by unscrupulous political leaders, to make 
capital with the people, and secure votes for General Harter, 
the Democratic nominee for Governor. The herois a youn 
lawyer just entering politics, a Democrat with high ideals 
and an untarnished record. For atime he is deceived and 
made use of by the worst elements of his party. His love- 
story brightens many dark scenes of strife and wrong. A 
strong presentation is given of the many social and political 
questions now disturbing thinking people. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 
Miss Cherry-Blossom of Tokyo. By John Luther 
Long. 364 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail. $1.04. 

Miss Cherry-Blossom is a new figure in fiction. She is 
not Madame Chrysantheme. She is a Japanese girl of high 
degree, “ born in Japan and modeled in America,” in whom 
contact with western ideas has enhanced her native charm 
without impairing the simplicity of her character. The story 
relates to her love for a brave young American, a secretary 
of legation, and the complications that ensued both among 
her friends and his. For while Sakura-San is the central 
figure, the action of the drama is largely dependant upon a 
blue-eyed American woman who wants to marry the lover to 
her own sister and gets herself into a tangle of lies that prove 
miserably futile in the end. The story is well imagined and 
very agreeably told. It is told at greater length than neces- 
sary, many of the conversations covering a space not war- 
ranted by their dramatic significance, but this is not an 
unusual nor an unpardonable fault in a first book, Mr. Long 
writes with evident knowledge of his locale and with a 
distinct idea of his leading characters, and he preserves 
throughout his story a harmony of style and of atmosphere 
that makes it uncommonly attractive. Miss Cherry-Blossom 
herself, with her delicious Japanese accent, is an adorable 
creature, who certainly justifies, if there is justification for it, 
the experiment of her marriage to an American; but as to 
the result of that, the reader is left to his own imaginings. 

Philadelphia Times. 


On a False Charge, A novel. By Seward W. Hopkins, 
author of “In the China Sea,” “The Gentlemen of 
Hawaii,” etc. With illustrations by Hugh M. Eaton. 
The Choice series. 335 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; 
by mail, 42 cents. 

The scene of this novel, which appeared in the Mew 
York Ledger in 1894, is laid in Pennsylvania coal mines, 
worked by Hungarians. The oppression of under bosses, 
Hungarian superstition, an abduction and a trial figure in it. 


One Thousand Dollars a Day. Studies in practical 
economies. By Adeline Knapp. 132 pp. 12mo, 80 
cents; by mail, 87 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
46 cents. 

“One Thousand Dollars a Day” is an acceptable volume 
of sketches by Adeline Knapp, embodying a series of sug- 
gestive and homely studies in social economics. Every day 
men and women of the world will find many practical hints 
in the little book. Philadelphia Press. 


Paul and Virginia. By Bernardin de Saint-Pierre. Trans- 
lated, with a biographical and critical introduction by 
Melville B. Anderson, translator of Hugo's “ Shakes- 
peare,” ‘George Sand,” etc. New American edition. 
Laurel Crowned Tales. 218 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 83 cents 

A new translation by a trained hand, with in'roduction, 
list of editions and biographies, but not of translations. No 
reference is made to these and the titles in the bibliography 
are copied from other works and the date of the first edition 
is left in doubt. There are other signs of careless treatment. 


Prince Zaleski. By M. P. Shiel. 
16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 
Three stories are gathered under this title, “ The Race of 
Orven,” “ The Stone of the Edmundsbury Monks” and 
“The S.S.”) The Prince Zaleski takes little part in them, 


Keynotes series. 
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mostly acting as the elucidator of the startling mysteries 
which they describe. The first relates to a suicide—that is 
supposed to be a murder—committed by the head of a great 
house, as he feels the approach of insanity. The second is 
the weird and tragical story of agem. ‘The third relates to 
a secret society in London, formed to kill the hopelessly 
sick and infirm in a mysterious manner, to improve the 
physical condition of the race. Publishers’ Weekly. 

The reader is at once convinced that the Prince 
Zaleski is the most extraordinary of detectives. The Prince 
lives in the sacristy of an old Dominican Chapel. Before 
you get to him you have to pass a turgid pool of water, 
where squeal “a troop of fat and otiose rats.’ Rats with 
plenty of Icisure is the distinctive quality of Prince Zaleski’s 
vermin. As Mr. M. P. Shiel seeks the Prince, he says, 
“incontinent echo coughed answering ricochets to my foot- 
steps.”” Yet Mr. Shiel is brave, for at last he enters the 
Prince’s room. There never was a room decorated in such 
a way. The hangings were of wine-colored velvet, and 
embroidered at Nurhedabad. There were Flemish sepul- 
chral brasses, and Tamil tablets, and there was an organ, 
and an invisible musical box, and the Prince. There he 
was, with his gemmed chibouque, smoking bhang and read- 
ing, just as easy as you please, an old vellum reprint of 
Anacreon. There was “a moony, greenish light falling on 
his always wan features.’’ As to the intuition of Zaleski, 
the stories, “The Stone of the Edmundsbury Monks” and 
“The S. S.”’ show his talent. NV. Y. Times. 


Rest. By William W. Wheeler, author of “ Life,” etc. 
280 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.14 ; paper, 40 cents; 
by mail, 45 cents. 

Springfield, Mass., is the scene of a fantastic story, the 
hero and heroine of which are represented to be Mr. Adam 
and his wife Eve seeking an earthly paradise; they naturally 
surprise the natives, and a newspaper reporter visits them to 
obtain their past history and present purpose. As given in 
the book it is a most amazing narrative, being full of strange 
appearances and disappearances, flights through the air, and 
fantastic theories about life, death, and the hereafter. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Romances and Narratives, Daniel Defoe, Edited 
by George A. Aitken. Insixteen volumes. THE LIFE 
AND STRANGE SURPRISING ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON 
CRUSOE, OF YORK, MARINER. 344 pp. THE FARTHER 
ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. Being the Second 
and Last Part of his Life. 319 pp. SrERIoUs RE- 
FLECTIONS DURING THE LIFE AND SURPRISING AD- 
VENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE, With his Vision of 
the Angelic World. Illustrated. 328 pp. 12mo, 
3 vols., $2.25; by mail, $2.45. 

These volumes form the first instalment of Messrs. Dent’s 
new issue of Defoe’s “‘ Romances and Narratives,’”’ the set 
of which is to be completed in no fewer than sixteen 
volumes. The books are bound in a similar manner to the 
same publishers’ charming edition of Fielding, and should 
appeal irresistibly to all admirers of the work of the grand 
old romancer. The set will form one of the most welcome 
of Messrs. Dent’s excellent series of the works of the older 
novelists. Mr. Aitken’s general introduction is a discrimi- 
nating and eminently readable piece of editorial work. 
“‘ Unlike Swilt,’’ he declares, “ Defoe never left the actual ; 
he never attempted, as Swift did in ‘Gulliver’s Travels,’ 
published seven years after ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ to give an 
air of reality to a world of fancy. He is, indeed, more akin 
to Bunyan than to Swift. Like Bunyan, his aim was 
primarily moral. . . There is the same common sense, the 
same force of expression, the same homely reality.” 
Mr. Yeats’s illustrations, too, are charmingly appropriate, 
and will be found by many readers to enhance the pleasure 
in these delightful reprints. Publishers’ Circular. 
Some Every-Day Folks. By Eden Phillpotts, author 

of “Folly and Fresh Air.’”’ 300 pp. Harper's 
Franklin Square Library. I2mo, paper, 45 cents; by 
mail, 47 cents. 

Heatherbridge, a rural hamlet in the beautiful county of 
Dartmouth, England, is the home of the characters of a 
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quiet story. For the space of one year the author watches 
the lives of many small people in a very small place. A 
“high church” priest sets the hearts of his women parish- 
ioners in a flurry, and in his efforts for universal popularity, 
gets himself into troublesome conflicts Love and idleness 
and folly flourish in the shadow of the church and in the 
manor house. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Stories of the Foot-Hills. By Margaret Collier 
Graham. 262 pp. 1I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

These stories are of the sort one would expect to cull 
from the pages of Zhe Atlantic Monthly, from which maga- 
zine they are a reprint. In these days not a sparrow of 
literature is suffered to fall tothe ground. They are not 
impressionistic; they are not intended to prove either the 
immorality of man or the teetotality of woman; they do not 
reproduce conversations on golf or bicycling; the heroines 
neither smoke nor drink nor swear; the heroes are neither 
artists nor actors, nor newspaper men. Almost all the char- 
acters have a flavor of the soil—good, clean, freshly-turned 
soil—upon which no tenement houses have as yet been raised. 
Love is wasted upon parents and brothers, and there is a quite 
sufficient spice of hatred and humor as well. Human nature, 
under the author's skilful womanly hand, seems to bloom as 
naturally and attractively as do the flowers and weeds of the 
field, good and bad together, under the wholesome sun. 
The high-water mark is touched, perhaps, in the very 
simple idyl called “ Idy.”” The heroine of this odd romance 
is a very positive young woman, with “ hay-colored frizzes.”’ 
According to her dissipated and admiring lover, “ She slams 
around the place like a house afire when she catches any- '! 
body in a mean trick. She don’t quote poetry to’im; she 
gives ’im the straight goods.”” We fe 1 that under favorable 
circumstances, she might almost be made into anew woman. 

The glimpses of manners and social usages of the western 
foothills are, in our opinion, more irresistible than the 
weather-worn peculiarities of New England that have been 
dragged through so much of the storm and sun of modern 
fiction. XN. Y. Times. 


Suggestion. By Mabel Collins, author of “A Debt of 
Honor,” “ The Story of an Heiress,” etc. Windermere 
series. 276 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
42 cents, 

Hypnotism is the basis of the plot, an abandoned scamp 
having placed a young woman under his influence through 
the variety of hypnosis and “ suggestion,”’ only to be found in 
fiction. 


The Adventures of Jones. 
Illustrated. 123 pp. I6mv, 75 cents; 
cents. 

See review. 

The Amber Witch. A romance. By Wilhelm Mein- 
hold. Translated by Lady Duff Gordon. Edited, with 
an introduction, by Joseph Jacobs, and illustrated by 
Philip Burne Jones. 221 pp. I2mo, $190; by 
mail, $2.01. 

The Banishment of Jessop Blythe. By Joseph 
Hatton, author of “ By Order of the Czar,” etc. I2mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 87 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
46 cents. 


The First of the English. A novel. By Archibald 
Clavering Gunter, author of “Mr. Barnes of New 
York,” etc. 271 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
45 cents. 

This historical novel, laid in the days of Alva, is full of 
much go and action, but is weak in the minuter incidents of 
the day. 

The Honour of Savelli. A Romance. By S. Levett 
Yeats, Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 314 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents; paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 42 cents. 

M. di Savelli is the Italian man-of-arms of the fifteenth 
century, who is ready to take service anywhere. He is 
rather typical of the swash-buckler, who existed during one 
of the worst periods of Italian history, when Alexander VI. 
was Pope and the Borgias carried out their schemes of mur- 
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You take, under the author’s guidance, an 
immmediate plunge into the romantic whirlpool. ‘Lhere is 
no end of mysterious missions, with ambuscades. The 
Chevalier Bayard, Machiavelli, and the Borgias. male and 
female, figure in the story. You have pictures of Rome and 
Florence at the close of the medizval period. “The Honour 
of Savelli” has an immense amount of whacking in it. In 
pure action the dialogue must be in sympathy with the alert- 
ness of the characters. That is at least, one of the Dumas 
qualities, and Mr. Stanley Weyman has it. Mr. Levett 
Yeats’s volume has its merits. N.Y. Times. 


The Hunchback of Notre Dame. By Victor Hugo. 
Complete and unabridged edition. Globe Library. 

416 pp. 1I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 
A reprint of a translation published over twenty years ago. 


der and rapine. 


The Idiot. By John Kendrick Bangs, author of ‘“ Coffee 
and Repartee,”’ “ hree Weeks in Politics,” etc. Illus- 
trated. I15 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

The various figures at a boarding-house table are moved 
around a large number of small jokes and a small number of 
large comments on current life, with illustrations. The work 
is intended for a social satire. 


The Lone Inn. A mystery. By Fergus Hume, author 
of “‘ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” “The Fever of 
Life,” etc. The ‘* Unknown” Library. 195 pp. 12mo, 
40 cents ; by mail, 47 cents. 

If the Fen Inn had a sign you might read on it: “Come in 
and get your throat cut.””. There was a monstrous bulk of 
gables, lean chimneys, “ bunched blackly against the sky,” 
and, to add tothe mise en scéne, “ragged clouds dropped 
their fingers over sullen western red” and there were salt 
marshes. No wonder Denham’s blood chilled as he knocked 
at the Fen Inn for, say, a chop and bed. Then follow the 
adventures of the twin brothers, Francis and Felix, who look 
so much alike that nobody ever could distinguish one from 
the other, only Felix seems to be wicked and Francis is 
apparently good, and one of the two brothers, of course, gets 
killed in the inn, and Mr. Fergus Hume mixes it up so that 
you cannot tell whether it is Francis or Felix who is dead, 
and, in fact you do not care. It is a poisoned flint arrow- 
head that did somebody's business, and this neolithic imple- 
ment is at least a return to the old ways of homicide. 
There are two heroines, Olivia Bellin and Rose Gernon, the 
latter of the Frivolity Theatre, and these two women are 
shuffled in with Felix and Francis. N.Y. Times. 


The Mermaid, A love tale. By L. Dougall, author of 
“ Beggars All,” “ What Necessity Knows,’’ etc. 290 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents; Appletons’ Town 
and Country Library, paper, 45 cents; by mail, 47 cents, 

A careful study of seaside life on the English coast with 

a not unexpected turn at the end and some clear perception 

of character by a new author with an interesting style. 


The Minor Chord. A Story of a Prima Donna. By J. 
Mitchell Chapple. Neely’s Library of Choice Litera- 
ture. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

Minza was the daughter of a store- -keeper i in a small town 
in Iowa; during a season of panic her father failed, and it 
was only by her mother’s indomitable perseverance that the 
home was held together. The girl early shows an aptitude 
for playing the violin, and after an operation, for she was 
tongue-tied, develops an especially beautiful voice, and her 
manager, Howard Wittaker, is de-irous of marrying her; she 
cares for him, but is doubtful what to do, when she reccives 
the copy of asong dedicated to herself. Before opening it she 
informs Howard that the song shall decide their fate, “ if its 
last chord trembles with the plaintive minor, my life must 
continue as it is; if it resounds with the hope and Luoyancy 
of the major, I will do as youask me and marry you. . 

My heart almost stood still, and my nerves thrilled and 

tingled as the singer’s last note died away. Helen was 

about to strike the last chord—‘O Helen, Helen!’ I 

screamed. The chord was struck!’’ So ends the story, and 

weare left to “‘ wonder which.” Publishers’ Circular. 
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The New Woman. In Haste and at Leisure. By E. 
Lynn Linton, author of “ Under Which Lord,” etc. 
461 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

The New Woman is becoming insufferably tiresome. She 
was a spicy novelty, perhaps, at the outset, but she has be- 
come an unmitigated bore. “The New Woman” of 
E. Lynn Linton is as old as the fad of the latter-day novelists 
and is a composite phot: graph of all her sisters that have 
gone before. The shrieking sisterhood of Mme. Grand, the 
Marcella of Mrs. Ward and a number of other new women 
have all been rolled into one in Phoebe Westmacott. In 
fact, she is a burlesque on the whole tribe. The Excel- 
siorites form a truly remarkable group, with their ‘‘ dove” 
dinners, where the painted, bleached, wine-drinking and 
cigarette-smoking haters of men talk vice and flirt with one 
another. For any human interest, this book has no purpose ; 
read in the light of a reckless travesty on the New Novel, it 
may brush away the romantic cobwebs of less plain-speaking 
writers. Philadelphia Record. 


The Phantoms of the Foot-Bridge. And Other 
Stories. By Charles Egbert Craddock, author of “In 
the Stranger People’s Country,” etc.  Lllustrated. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

Five tales by Miss Murfree, written in her best vein, are 
gathered together in this volume, and they illustrate well the 
author’s peculiar charm of narrative, and both the richness 
and the limitations of her chosen field. For in these short 
stories she presents every possible variant of her solitary 
theme, the struggle of life among the Tennessee mountains. 
In scenery and characters, even in the incidents, the tales are 
much alike. The weirdness, the feeling for the supernatural 
that are so graphically expressed in one of them, the first, 
and form its purpose, are half expressed in the others. The 
likeness of story to story is strengthened by the fact that 
three of them are Christmas tales, which turn upon the same 
emotional device; a hard-hearted man, seeking revenge, is 
moved from his purpose on Christmas Eve by a vision of a 
child in a manger. Of course, this is not a fault in either 
one of thestories. The idea, in each case, is ingenious and 
well employed. N.Y. Times. 


The Sons of Ham, A tale of the New South. By Louis 
Pendleton, author of “The Wedding Garment,” “In 
the Wire-Grass,”’ etc. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

Where Barcelona in Georgia may be you do not know. It 
is not as far north as Atlanta, nor is it near Augusta, but 
somewhere wi hin the cotton belt, yet it is up country, with 

a Cracker surrounding. Mr. Pendleton is familiar with our 

Southern colored population, which, if anything, is at its best 

in Georgia. These people have the good qualities and the 

defects of theirrace. Interspersed with a thread of romance, 

Mr. Pendleton introduces many purely Southern themes. 

His description of a tournament is excellent. Possibly this 

rare show was taken from the jcusts at Eglington Castle in 

1840. Perhaps occasionally something like the tournament 

still exists in remote portions of the South. Reba Lawrence 

is the poor white girl of good family beggared by the war. 

It is in the discussion of the status of the negro that the 

chief interest in the story is found. Every now and then 

this momentous question is raised. The colored brother, 
being no longer a political factor, has been of late left en- 
tirely to his own resources. Will the time ever come when 
the suggestions of the theorists will be practically carried 
out? And this is nothing else than the removal of the 
negro from the South and forcing him, mo/ens volens, to re- 
turn to Africa. These and other topics are ably treated by 
the author. Most particularly has Mr. Pendleton a thorough 
acquaintance with those battling elements which belong 
exclusively to the Southern States. N. Y. Times. 


The Sphinx of Eaglehawk. A tale of old Bendigo. 
By Rolf Boldrewood, author of “ Robbery Under 
Arms,” etc. 129 pp. I2mo, 57 cents; by mail, 62 
cents. 

In “ The Sphinx of Eaglehawk” the well-known Aus- 
tralian writer, who uses the name of Rolf Boldrewood, has 
described « very characteristic Australian incident. The 
Sphinx is a certain M'ss Winnie Charlesworth, the quite 
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exceptional barmaid at the “Charlie Napier’’ hotel at 
Eaglehawk, near Bendigo. She is evidently a lady, and 
throughout the story she fully maintains that character. How 
she eventually becomes Lady Revelston, and her curious 
experiences mingled with a murder and an attempted abduc- 
tion, are vigorously and vividly described. The author has 
been able to throw over the whole that local feeling and 
local atmosphere which characterize so remarkably his 
previous presentations of Australian life. 
London Bookseller. 


The Strange Disappearance of Eugene Comstocks. 
By Mrs.. Mary R. P. Hatch, author of “The Bank 
Tragedy,” etc. 307 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 45 cents. 

The Vanceport Bank was wrecked. Twenty thousand 
dollars and the books had gone, and Eugene Comstocks, 
the accountant, too. There was only the clerk, Sidney 
Howland, left, and he was not an available asset. It was a 
particularly suspicious piece of business, take it all together, 
for the President, Mr. Hilton, was found elaborately tied up 
in a chair, and he had, besides that, been shot and chloro 
formed. Hilton had a daughter, the fair Gracia’ She had 
smiled on Sidney, the clerk, but Miss Rosa Cameron did her 
best to prejudice all Vanceport against Sidney, and Rosa was 
both Gracia’s and her father’s best fiiend. There is a great 
deal in this story about the books of the bank which had 
been lost and the efforts made to find them. But where was 
Comstocks? Why didn’t he show up? It turns out that 
Miss Rosa Cameron and Eugene Comstocks were one and 
the same person, only now and then Rosa, just to vary the 
rapid change business, became Capt. Dandy, a smuggling 
commander in chief. Why Rosa, who was “the scion of a 
noble house,”’ was wanting in rectitude, the author explains 
in a highly-satisfactory manner—she was brought up in 
France. But vice never can triumph. Rosa meets her de- 
serts. Then you find out that the bank President was a 
shockingly improper person, decidedly not the man to whom 
you would confide the financial interests of a bank, even a 
Vanceport one. Sidney’s honesty just blazes forth. He 
would have married Gracia, but the girl could not stand 
having such a disreputable papa, so she dies. Then Sidney 
married Zip. Zip was presumably the daughter of a robber 
chieftain. Now, Zip had been very nice to Sidney when 
Capt. Dandy had shot him and ridden over him. You are 
positive that Zipilla was a really intelligent and highly-cul- 
tured girl, because she was much given to the reading of 
“Thaddeus of Warsaw.”’ So concludes “ The Strange Dis- 
appearance of Eugene Comstocks,” for, as Mrs. Mary R. P. 
Hatch remarks. “ Tamely sometimes are life’s sweetest con- 
clusions reached.”’ XN. Y. Times. 


The Tale of Chloe. The House on the Beach. The 
Case of General Ople and Lady Camper. By George 
Meredith. Illustrated. 345 pp. I2mo, $1 10; by 
mail, $1.25, 

See review. 


The Woman Who Did. By Grant Allen. Keynotes 
series. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents 

This writer, in his romance compiling, has never shown 
the least possible merit. He has neither distinction as to 
style, nor has he the inventive faculty. He has one tendency 
which he may pride himself on, and that is a straining to be 
vulgarly sensational. The curious thing about Mr. Grant 
Allen is that he can write clever scientific articles, and peo- 
ple do read these and like them. They have a merit of their 
own, Why, then, does he not stick to the telling of the 
many variations of the cactus or man’s approach to the 
anthropoid ape or the marsupial sequence, or about bugs and 
such nice natural history topics, and leave nasty fiction 
severely alone? Mr. Grant Allen has not the ability to 
make the conclusion of his story even pathetic. Herminia 
was a silly person, and Dolly a brute. The question arises, 
What does the author mean? Is not Herminia a slave to 
her passions, or does Mr. Grant Allen favor the idea of the 
promiscuous union of the sexes? Take it as you may, 
“The Woman Who Did”? is not nice, no matter whether 
written for the good or the bad. N. Y. Times. 
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Things Will Take a Turn, and Other Stories. By 
Beatrice Harraden, auhor of “Ships that Pass in the 
Night,” etc. Globe Library, 202 pp. 12mo, paper, 
20 cents ; by mail, 22 cents. 

Transition. A novel. By the author of “ A Superfluous 
Woman.”’ 330pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Tryphena in Love. By Walter Raymond, author of 
‘Gentleman Upcott’s Daughter.” With illustrations 
by J. Walter West. Iris series. 172 pp. lIzmo, 57 
cents; by mail, 64 cents. 

See review. 

Under the Corsican. By Emily Howland Hoppin, author 
of “ From Out of the Past,” etc. 333 pp. I2mo, 75 
cents ; by mail, 88 cents. 

An excellent story with the scenes laid in Paris in the 
first decade of our century, and a plot against the life of 
Napoleon as the central thread of affairs. The few charac- 
ters are interesting people and are distinctly drawn. The 
young conspirator, Anatole d’ Harcourt, and the young girl, 
Gabrielle Gourtin, daughter of an inn-keeper, both meet a 
tragic end. The tone of the story is quiet, as a whole, 
though it is really a romance and relates stirring events. 

Review of Reviews. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Campaigns of Curiosity, Journalistic, Adven- 
tures of an American Girl in London. By 
Elizabeth L. Banks. Illustrated. Neely’s Library of 
Choice Literature. 208 pp. I2mo, paper, 50 cents, 
postpaid. 

See review. 

Demon Possession and Allied Themes. Being an 
inductive study of phenomena of our own times. By 
Rev. John L. Nevius, D. D. With an introduction by 
Rev. F. F. Ellinwood, D. D., author of “ Oriental 
Religions and Christianity.” With an index, biblio- 
graphical, biblical, pathological and general. 482 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.29. 

Dr. J L. Nevius, a missionary for many years in China, 
and who died while this book was going through the press, 
has here carefully collected the facts whicn indicate demon 
possession in China and its exorcism by Christian progress, 
the account closely matching the New Testament story. 
The Post in Grant and Farm. By J. Wilson Hyde, 

author of “The Royal Mail, its Curiosities and Ro- 
mance’’ and “ A Hundred Years by Post.’’ 355 pp. 
12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1 52. 

By personal research and by the assistance of correspond- 
ents, Mr. Hyde has been enabled to lighten a dark period 
of postal history, and has made known much information 
about the origin of the British postal system, which hitherto not 
only the public, but even the department’s own officials were 
ignorant of. Postal intercommunication and its systematic 
management are commonly deemed to be of very recent in- 
troduction, but as a matter of fact, private as well as official 
correspondence can be proved to have been conveyed for 
centuries past by duly authorized carriers under State super- 
vision Mr. Hyde proves that the British postal service was 
carefully controlled and energetically carried on in the days 
of the earlier Stuarts, and he shows that despatches even 
then were duly sorted and deposited in properly labelled 
bags; that mails were punctually dispatched, after being 
recorded in their respective waybills, and were delivered as 
accurately as circumstances would permit. Mr. Hyde in his 
correctly, but awkwardly, named book adduces information 
from material long buried in oblivion, and not contented 
with drawing upon original and unknown sources for his 
data, by illustrative comment and judicious quotation from 
contemporary authors, has contrived to throw no little light 
upon the social condition of the people of the times he is 
writing about. Even for those well versed in the history of 
the stirring period he refers to, Mr. Hyde's book will reveal 
much that is new, whilst for the general reader it should not 
prove unprofitable, being well furnished with anecdote and 


amusing extracts from quaint old correspondence. 
London Atheneum. 



































































BOOK NEWS. 


BOOKS ANNOUNCED. 


‘HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY: 


Letters of S. T. Coleridge. 2 vols, 

lhe Lite of the Spirit in the Modern English Poets. 
Scudder. 

A Soulless Singer. By Mrs. Mary Catharine Lee, 

= Children, the Church, and the Communion, 

all, 

The Life of Gen. Pinckney. By C. C. Pinckney 

Explorations in the Mississippi Basin. By Justin Winsor. 

Under the Man-F.g. By Mrs. M. E. M. Davis. 

Critical Sketches of some of the Federal and Confederate Com- 
manders, Prepared for the Military Historical Society of Mass- 
chusetts. 

New Studies in Literature. By Edward Dowden. 

Studies in Animal Drawing. By Caroline H, Rimmer. 


By Vida D. 


By Rev. C.C, 


CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY: 


A Pastoral Played Out. By Mary L. Pendered. 

The Hispaniola Plate. 1683-1893 By John B.oundelle-Burton. 

Go Forth and Find, By thomas H, Brainerd. 

The People’s Life of their Queen, By the Rev. E. J. Hardy, M. 
A,, author of ‘* How to be Happy Though Married,” etc, Iilus- 
trated, 

Casseil’s Complete Pocket Guide to Europe. Edition for 1895. 
Planned and edited by Edmund C, Stedman, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS: 


History of the Thirteen; Ferragus, 
Vautrin. By Honoré de Balzac, 

‘Tales of Mean Streets, By Arthur Morrison. 

How We Rose. By David Nelson Beach 

From Jerusalem to Nicza. By Philip Stafford Moxom. 

Mariana, By Don José Echegaray. Translated into English by 
James Graham, 

«« Phe Foam of the Sea,”” 


The Last Incarnation of 


By Gertrude Hall. 


The Keynotes Series : 
X. The Bohemian Girl and Other Stories. 
XL. A Volume of Stories. By tlla D'Arcy. 
XII1, Atthe Relton Arms, By Evelyn Sharp. 
XIV. The Girl from the Farm, By Gertrude Dix, 
XV. The M.rror of Music. By Stanley V. Makower. 


By Henry Harland, 


HARPER AND BROTHERS: 


Little Knights and Ladies. By Margaret E. Sangster. 

The Memoirs of Barras. Translated; from the French. 
Volumes, Vols, [ and II. 

Stops of Various Quills. By W. D. Howells. 

he Master. By Ll. Zangwiil 

With the Procession. Ky Henry B. Fuller. 

Edible Toadstools and Mushrooms. By W Hamilton Gibson. 

‘Hiver Cromwell. By George H. Clark, D. D. 

Afloat with the Flag. By W. J. Henderson, 

A Daughter of the Soil. Ry M. E. Francis. 

Mr. Bonaparte of Corsica. Ry John Kendrick Bangs, 

Pony Tracks. By Frederic Remington. 

The Judgment Books. By E, ¢, Benson, 


In Four 


FREDERICK WARNE AND COMPANY: 
Paul Heriot’s Pictures. By Alison McLean. 
The Duties of Servants: Waiting at Table. 

“* Manners and Rules of Good Society.” 


By the author of 


MACMILLAN AND COMPANY: 


In Stevenson’s Land. By Marie Fraser. 
Louis Agassiz: His Life, Letters, and Works, 
Essays and Studies. By J. Churton Coliins, 


By Jules Marcou. 


FLEMING H, REVELL COMPANY: 


The Personal Life of David Livingston. 
Blaikie, D, D. 

A Wheel Within a Wheel. 
By Frances E Willard. 

Topical Outl‘nes of B:ble Themes, 

A Vest-pocket Compan.on for Christian Workers. 
Torrey. 

Pleasure and Profit in Bible Study. By D. L. Moody, 

Man and His Mirror, By George C. Needham 

Risen With Christ. The Resurrection of Christ and the Believer. 
3y Rev, A. J. Gordon, D. D. 

Radical Criticism. By Prof Francis R, Beattie, D. D. 

Ihe Teacher and the Class. By Rev. Drs. J. R. Miller, R. F. 
Horton, Jas. Stalker, J. H. Vincent, Archdeacon Farrar, and 
others 

Pictured Truth A hand-book of blackboard object teaching. By 
Rev. R. F. Y Pierce 

A New Edi ion of Professor George D. Herron’s Books : 

The Christian Soc ety, 
The Larger Christ. 
The Call of the Cross, 


By W. Gordon 


With some observations by the way. 
Illustrated. 

3y Rev. G.S. Bowes, B. A. 
By Rev, R. A. 


R. F. FENNO AND COMPANY: 
The Mystery of Cloomber. By A. Conan Doyle. 
oo of Sin, By Lucas Malet (Mrs, Harrison), 
edition. 


Paper 


[Number 152 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY: 


Actual Africa; or, The Coming Continent, 
The Library of Usefu! Stories : 
The Story of the Earth. By H.G. Seeley, F. R.S. Illustrated, 
The Story of Primitive Man, By Edward Clodd, author of 
** The Story of Creation,” etc. 
The Story of the SolarSystem. By G. F. Chambers, F.R.A,S, 


By Frank Vincent. 
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AWAKENING. 


Never yet was a spring time, 

Late though lingered the snow, 
That the sap stirred not at the whisper 

Of the south wind, sweet and low; 
Never yet was a spring time 

When the buds forgot to blow. 


Ever the wings of the summer 

Are folded under the mould ; 
Life, that has known no dying, 

Is Love's, to have and to hold, 
Till sudden, the bourgeoning Faster! 


The song! the green and the gold! 


Margaret E. Sangster, in April Harper's. 
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